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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  EVANSVILLE 

The  environment  of  Evansville  in  the  fifties  was  rich  in 
natural  resources.  The  German  farmers  residing  on  the  fertile 
farms  of  Vanderburg  and  adjoining  counties  brought  to  the 
city  markets  the  products  of  their  industry  and  took  home  with 
them  commodities  bought  from  the  local  merchants.  These 
farms  produced  chiefly  grain,  garden  truck,  and  live  stock ;  how- 
ever, valuable  forests  flourished  in  close  proximity  to  the  city. 
Poplar,  pine,  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  elm, 
maple,  cedar,  gum,  beech,  and  many  other  varieties  useful  in 
their  application  to  various  kinds  of  manufacturing  were  found 
in  different  portions  of  this  and  adjoining  states  convenient  to 
Evansville.  Any  one  coming  directly  south  from  the  central 
part  of  Indiana  to  the  Ohio  River  and  going  thence  due  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  River,  or  traversing  the  valleys  of  the 
Green  and  Tennessee  rivers  could  readily  have  conceived  the 
extent  of  this  timber  section  and  the  great  opportunities  of 
Evansville  as  a  timber  and  furniture  manufacturing  center.1 

Evansville  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  coal  producing  sec- 
tion of  the  central  states.  The  coal  measures  of  Indiana  alone 
in  the  late  sixties  covered  an  area  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles  and  extended  from  Warren  County  on  the  north 
to  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  fifty 
miles.  This  coal  was  all  bituminous  and  was  divisible  into  three 
well  marked  varieties,  namely :  coking,  block,  and  cannel  coal.2 

aRobert,  Charles  E.,  Evansville:  Her  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
p.  37  (Evansville,  1874). 
2Ibid.,  p.  2>2. 
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Iron  ore  was  discovered  at  Adria,  on  the  Green  River,  sixty 
miles  south  of  Evansville.  This,  however,  has  never  proved  of 
any  commercial  consequence. 

The  founder  of  the  settlement  out  of  which  the  city  of 
Evansville  developed  was  Hugh  McGary,  son  of  the  well  known 
Kentucky  pioneer  and  Indian  fighter  of  the  same  name.  In 
1812  he  entered  from  the  government  land  now  in  the  business 
district.  Robert  M.  Evans,  originally  from  Virginia,  took  the 
lead  in  the  organization  of  Vanderburg  County  in  1818  and  in 
the  location  of  the  county  seat  the  same  year  at  Evansville.3 
The  first  sale  of  lots  in  the  town  was  advertised  for  May  27 
and  28,  1818.4  A  branch  of  the  old  State  Bank  of  Indiana  was 
established  at  Evansville  in  1834.5  In  1838  the  town  had  a 
population  of  1,228;  the  white  males  numbered  567,  white  fe- 
males 621,  colored  males  24  and  colored  females  16.  On 
January  29,  1847  the  town  became  a  city.  It  then  covered  an 
area  of  280  acres,  had  a  population  of  4,000,  and  a  property 
valuation  (personal  and  real  estate)  of  $901,304. 

Three  years  later  (1850)  Evansville  had  a  population  of 
5,105,  and  was  a  thriving  little  center  with  ten  grist  and  saw 
mills,  four  of  which  were  driven  by  water ;  one  hundred  stores ; 
three  printing  establishments,  each  issuing  a  daily  paper ;  fifteen 
lawyers,  sixteen  physicians,  and  thirteen  preachers ;  and  many 
mechanics,  factory  hands,  and  miners.  During  the  same  year 
six  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  one  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  oats,  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  hay,  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pork  and  bacon,  to 

3Esarey,  Logan,  History  of  Indiana  from  its  Exploration  to  1922,  also 
an  Account'  of  Vanderburg  County  from  its  Organisation  in  three 
volumes,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2iff.  (Dayton,  Ohio,  1922).  Volume  III  is  the 
Account  of  Vanderburg  County  from  its  Organization;  it  is  edited  by 
John  E  Iglehart,  who  himself  contributes  the  account  of  Early  Evans- 
ville "  This  form  of  Esarey's  History  of  Indiana,  etc.,  gives  the  history 
of  the  state  in  the  first  two  volumes  ;  a  third,  and  occasionally  a  fourth 
volume  is  devoted  to  historical  and  biographical  sketches  of  this  or  that 
county  in  the  state,  thus  varying  as  to  title,  author  and  contents  in  the 
sets  sold  in  the  different  counties. 

4Gilbert,  Frank  M.,  History  of  the  City  of  Evansville  and  Vander- 
burg County,  Indiana,  Vol.  I,  illustration  opposite  p.  24  (Chicago,  1910). 

5Robert,  Evansville:    Her  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  p.  459- 
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say  nothing  of  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  potatoes, 
found  their  way  from  Evansville  to  the  markets  of  the  Southern 
States  via  the  Green,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Mississippi 
rivers.6 

In  1856  Evansville  was  made  a  port  of  entry  and  a  United 
States  customs  house  was  established  here.  This  gave  the  city 
a  prominent  place  as  a  shipping  point  on  the  Ohio  River. 

There  were  two  settlements  planted  near  each  other  on  a 
horseshoe  bend  of  the  river.  They  were  united  in  1857.  Evans- 
ville, named  after  Robert  M.  Evans,  occupied  the  district  from 
the  present  Division  Street  eastward.  Lamasco  was  laid  out 
by  John  and  William  Law,  a  Mr.  MacCall,  or  Macall,  and  a 
Mr.  Scott.  The  name  was  formed  by  the  "La"  in  Law,  the 
"Ma"  in  MacCall  and  the  "Sco"  in  Scott.  This  settlement 
occupied  that  portion  of  the  present  Evansville  extending  from 
Division  Street  to  Pigeon  Creek.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
these  two  settlements  should  merge,  for  their  social  and  business 
interests  were  identical,  and  union  would  be  advantageous  to 
both.  Incorporating  the  two  settlements  into  one  city  pro- 
gressed well  until  the  time  came  for  naming  the  newly  created 
unity.  A  great  number  of  citizens,  including  the  Shanklin 
brothers,  editors  of  the  Courier,  contended  that  the  name  should 
be  Lamasco  rather  than  Evansville  because  the  term  was  more 
euphonic;  the  word  "ville,"  they  said,  indicated  village,  hence 
the  real  size  and  importance  of  the  city  would  be  underrated 
and  misconstrued  by  those  who  did  not  know.  Furthermore, 
they  argued,  there  were  many  Evansvilles  in  the  country,  one 
of  which  was  in  Illinois,  and  the  mails  would  probably  be  con- 
fused and  missent.  Such  possibilities  could  be  eliminated  by 
naming  the  new  city  Lamasco.  Despite  these  arguments  by  the 
opposition,  the  stationery  of  the  city  officials  was  stamped 
"Evansville,"  which  became  and  remained  the  name  of  the  city.7 

Under  the  new  organization  the  city  took  on   fresh  life. 

^History  of  Vanderburgh  County,  p.  130  (Brant  and  Fuller,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  1889). 

7Gilbert,  History  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburg  County,  Vol.  I, 
P-    134- 
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While  numerous  cities  throughout  the  country  suffered  greatly 
from  the  financial  and  industrial  crisis  of  1857,  Evansville 
weathered  the  storm  with  relatively  few  business  failures.  The 
business  men  of  the  city,  on  the  whole,  were  conservative.  A 
large  per  cent,  of  them  were  of  German  extraction  and  these 
were  not  venturesome.  They  were  not  the  kind  of  men  one 
would  expect  to  make  speculations  in  business,  but  when  viewed 
over  a  period  of  years,  their  progress,  although  slow,  was 
certain.  At  this  time  the  population  of  the  city  was  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  sixty-two. 

In  1858  Evansville's  distilleries  and  a  few  of  the  largest 
factories  consumed  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
as  much  as  was  consumed  the  same  year  by  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Evansville   was    favorably   situated   upon   the   Ohio   River, 
some  of  whose  tributaries  reached  far  into  the  southern  states, 
the  natural  outlet  for  whose  products  was  over  these  rivers. 
The  Green  River,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  nine  miles  above 
the  city,  was  used  throughout  the  year  for  steamboats  and  other 
river  craft  as  far  as  Bowling  Green,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles.     The  Wabash  River,  joining  the  Ohio  sixty  miles  below 
Evansville,  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  at  favor- 
able periods  of  the  year  for  over  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
north.    The  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  which  flow  into 
the  Ohio  at  respective  distances  of  one  hundred  forty  and  one 
hundred  fifty  miles  below  the  city,  reached  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  cotton  belt  and  furnished  splendid  avenues  on  which  the 
products  from  these  states  were  carried  to  the  Ohio   River.8 
There  was  no  rival  city  near  at  hand  to  compete  with  or  over- 
shadow the  city's  growth;  consequently  Evansville  reaped  the 
benefit  of  a  large  part  of  this  southern  trade.    This  interchange 
of  business  and  commercial  relationship  with  the  South  tended 
to  cause  Evansville  to  look  south  rather  than  north.     Ties  of 
blood,  stronger  perhaps  than  those  of  commerce,  also  united  the 
city  with  the  South. 

^Foster,  John  W.,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evans- 
ville in  1867,  p.  43  (Evansville,  1868). 
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EARLY  PACKET  LINES 

When  one  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Evans- 
ville  and  observes  the  steamboats  of  the  present  day  loading  and 
unloading,  he  can  have  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  com- 
merce carried  by  the  steamboats  in  those  days  before  the 
advent  of  the  railroads.  Neither  can  he  understand  the  im- 
portant place  which  Evansville  occupied  on  the  western  waters 
as  a  receiving  and  distributing  center  during  the  golden  age 
of  steamboat  traffic.  Then  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  the  wharf  from  Locust  to  Division  Streets  to  be  absolutely 
blocked  with  all  kinds  of  freight.  There  would  be  hundreds  of 
bales  of  cotton,  a  great  quantity  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  and 
fruit  brought  by  the  southern  boats  to  go  north;  hundreds  of 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  brought  in  from  Kentucky  and  from  the 
Indiana  counties  above  Evansville  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
city;  hundreds  of  coops  of  live  poultry;  flour,  furniture,  live- 
stock, and  thousands  of  boxes  of  groceries  and  parcels  of  dry- 
goods  ;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  packages  of  every  description  of 
goods  were  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  the  southern  markets.  At 
times  there  were  as  many  as  six  boats  lying  side  by  side  at 
the  wharf.9  So  heavy  was  the  traffic  that  many  of  these  boats 
were  unable  to  carry  all  their  freight,  and  therefore  took  with 
them  on  either  side  barges  which  were  filled  to  capacity. 

As  early  as  1847  Evansville  was  recognized  as  the  most 
important  shipping  point  on  the  Ohio  between  Louisville  and 
Cairo.  Yet  nothing  had  been  done  that  year  to  improve  the 
wharf  except  the  cutting  of  roads  through  the  high  banks  to 
the  landing  places.  The  next  year  the  city  contracted  with  John 
Mitchell,  Marcus  Sherwood,  and  Moses  Ross  to  complete  the 
wharf  on  a  frontage  of  five  acres  with  a  length  of  two  thou- 
sand feet.  It  was  almost  twenty  years  later  that  the  wharf  was 
paved.10 


9Gilbert,  History  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburg  County,  Vol.  I,  p.  131. 
10Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
1867,  P-  35- 
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Numerous  packet  lines  connected  Evansville  with  trade 
centers  on  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Ten- 
nessee rivers.  During  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  1852 
the  city's  newly  constructed  wharf  was  filled  with  products 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers.  At  that 
time  river  transportation  was  the  only  outlet  from  these  valleys, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  Railroad  and 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  paralleled  respectively 
the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  steamboat  traffic  encountered 
serious  competition.  About  the  same  time  five  steamboats  made 
daily  trips  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  with  which  Evansville 
maintained  very  extensive  trade  relations. 

There  was  no  organized  movement  to  establish  packet  trade 
between  Evansville  and  the  lower  Ohio  River  cities  until  1857, 
when  one  boat,  the  "J.  H.  Done,"  was  put  into  service  as  an 
experiment.  The  result  was  so  encouraging  that  a  daily  line  of 
packets  was  established.11 

Intense  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  river  cities  for  the 
carrying  trade.  In  1858  the  Louisville  and  Memphis  packet 
line  was  started  with  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Evans- 
ville Journal : 

The  Louisville  and  Memphis  packets,  having  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired, refurnished,  etc.,  will  run  regularly  during  the  season  in  Louis- 
ville and  Memphis  trade ;  connecting  with  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
River  mail  packets  at  Paducah  and  the  St.  Louis  boats  at  Cairo;  with 
the  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  daily  packet  lines;  with  the  White, 
Arkansas  and  St.  Francis  Rivers  and  Napoleon  packets  at  Memphis. 
Will  also  issue  through  tickets  to  Cincinnati  and  Eastern  cities.  The 
"Southerner"  will  attend  promptly  to  all  business,  carrying  freight  and 
passengers  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  packets.  Merchants  and  traders 
sending  orders  can  rely  upon  having  them  filled  and  their  goods  brought 
by  return  trip.  . 

The  officers  of  the  "Southerner"  will  take  pleasure  in  filling  orders 
and  making  purchases— large  and  small— for  their  friends  along  shore. 
Her  machinery  is  low  pressure;  her  officers  are  all  experienced  boat- 
men, who  will  at  all  times  consult  the  safety,  comfort,  and  pleasure  of 
their  passengers.  She  passes  Evansville  going  up  on  Sundays  at  about 
3   a.    m.   and   in   going   down   she   will   be   here  on   Wednesdays   about 


"Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
1867,  p.  49. 

12Evansville  Journal,  January  1,   1858. 
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In  January,  1858,  the  Louisville  and  Evansville  packet  line 
was  opened  with  one  steamer,  the  "Diamond,"  making  the  trip 
twice  a  week.  In  May  of  the  same  year  a  packet  line  between 
Evansville  and  New  Orleans  was  established.  The  following 
advertisement  announced  the  opening  of  the  line: 

The  New  Orleans  and  Evansville  Packet  will  leave  here  every 
fifteen  days.  Evansville  has  enough  business  to  support  three  such 
steamers  as  the  "Choctaw"  which  carries  fifteen  hundred  tons.  All 
should  ship  via  our  own  boats  rather  than  [by]  those  of  Louisville.13 

The  Journal  printed  lengthy  articles,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  stimulate  trade  already  existing  with  Evansville  and  to 
open  up  new  territory  for  her  advantage.  It  argued  that  the 
cities  between  Evansville  and  Cairo  should  ship  their  north  and 
east  bound  goods  over  the  Evansville  and  Cairo  packet  to 
Evansville,  thence  north  to  Vincennes,  via  the  Evansville  and 
Illinois  Railroad,  where  they  would  be  reloaded  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Railroad  which  would  transport  them  to  the  east- 
ern markets.  By  this  route  the  goods  would  arrive  at  their 
eastern  destination  one  day  earlier  than  if  shipped  to  Louisville 
on  the  Louisville  and  Memphis  packet,  and  thence  by  railroad  to 
the  east.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  from  the  Tennessee  basin, 
embracing  western  Tennessee  and  northern  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  were  shipped  to  Evansville  for  sale,  or  through  the 
city  in  transit  to  New  York.  The  same  vessels  returned  with 
merchandise  and  agricultural  products  from  the  Evansville 
markets. 

The  Journal  insisted  that  the  local  board  of  trade  use  its 
influence  to  establish  a  mail  route  between  Evansville  and 
Bowling  Green  so  that  the  latter  city  would  look  to  Evansville 
rather  than  to  Louisville  for  its  commercial  advantages.  The 
same  newspaper  also  contended  that  the  board  of  trade  should 
take  measures  to  improve  Rough  Creek  and  Pond  River,  both  of 
which  are  tributaries  of  Green  River.14    A  large  portion  of  the 


"Note  the  thrust  at  the  Louisville  and  Memphis  packet  line. 

14These  are  streams  of  considerable  volume,  the  former  flowing  into 
Green  River  from  the  east,  the  latter  from  the  south.  Bowling  Green  is 
on  Barren  River,  which  empties  into  Green  River  from  the  south  above 
Morgantown. 
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goods  for  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  Green  River  and  all 
the  goods  for  the  Rough  Creek  valley  were  landed  at  Owensboro 
and  carted  across  the  country  from  that  point.  An  expenditure 
of  $10,000  by  Evansville  would  dam  Rough  Creek  so  as  to 
make  it  navigable  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  through  a  section  of 
country  which  exported  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  and  con- 
sumed a  large  amount  of  goods,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
received  and  shipped  through  Owensboro  and  Cloverport,  and 
burdened  with  a  heavy  charge  for  wagoning.  If  Pond  River 
were  improved  slightly,  crafts  could  go  up  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Madisonville  and  thereby  open  up  another  area  from 
which  Evansville  should  draw  a  great  amount  of  commerce. 
These  suggestions  appeared  good,  but  the  board  of  trade  did 
not  act  favorably  upon  them.15 

The  coming  of  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  Railroad  to  Evans- 
ville marked  the  beginning  of  a  rivalry  between  this  road  and 
the  Wabash  River  Packets  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  with 
which  the  latter  agencies  were  not  able  to  cope,  and  their  history, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  railroad,  was  one  of  decline  and 
eventual  financial  failure.  The  carrying  trade  gradually  shifted 
from  the  steamboats  and  towboats  to  the  more  rapid  and  more 
efficient  transportation  system,  the  railroad. 

In  1867  the  following  packet  lines  were  operating  from 
Evansville  :16 

To  Cairo,  on  the  Ohio,  daily 200  miles 

Louisville,  on  the  Ohio,  daily 200  miles 

Cannelton,  on  the  Ohio,  tri-weekly 70  miles 

Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  weekly 332  miles 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  via  Green  River  route,  daily.  . .  .200  miles 

Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland,  semi-weekly 235  miles 

Eastport,  on  the  Tennessee,  semi-weekly 420  miles 

Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  semi-weekly 450  miles 

Attica,  on  the  Wabash,  semi-weekly 455  miles 

15 Evansville  Journal,  September  27,  1858. 

16Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
1867,  p.  57. 
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CITIES     HAVING     PACKET     LINE     SERVICE     WITH     EVANSVILLE 

IN    1867    AND   DISTANCES    IN    MILES    FROM 

EVANSVILLE 

The  boats  of  the  Evansville,  Paducah,  and  Cairo  line  were 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  line,  but  what 
they  lacked  in  size  was  amply  made  up  in  fine  meals  and 
hospitality.    Gilbert  writes  of  this  hospitality : 

The  great  object  of  the  officers  of  these  boats  seemed  to  be  to  make 
their  passengers  feel  perfectly  at  home.  No  sooner  had  the  bell  rang  to 
loose  the  cable  than  card  tables  were  brought  out  in  the  main  cabin, 
while  in  the  ladies'  cabin  the  strains  of  music  from  beautiful  pianos  filled 
the  air.  Nobody  objected  to  card  playing  in  those  days,  and  in  fact, 
the  blue,  white,  and  red  chips  were  considered  almost  a  part  of  the 
cabin  outfit.  ...  A  gruff  impolite  clerk  had  no  business  on  any 
steamboat,  and  soon  found  himself  out  of  a  job.  But  a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  who  knew  how  to  talk  and  sing  a  song,  dance  anything  and 
do  his  clerical  work  besides,  was  always  certain  of  a  salary.  .  .  .  The 
waiters  employed  were  always  musicians  and  while  they  could  not  be 
called  cultivated  artists,  the  music  they  made  was  of  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing kind  and  was  plenty  good  for  those  days.     But  it  was  at  the  little 
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towns  down  the  river  that  the  most  fun  was  had.  Let  it  be  known,  that 
the  packet  would  be  compelled  to  stay  for  several  hours  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Shawneetown  and  almost  any  of  these  points,  and  the  minute  the  boat 
landed  to  take  on  freight  people  would  be  waiting  for  it  and  when  the 
boat  landed  in  at  the  big  wharf  boats,  they  would  be  found  filled  with 
bevies  of  lovely  young  girls  and  their  attending  cavaliers.  ...  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  boats'  cabins  were  not  long  enough  and 
especially  at  Shawneetown,  where  all  were  transferred  to  the  big 
Millspaugh  wharf-boat  where  there  was  room  for  all.  Those  were 
rare  days  for  the  young  people.17 


EVANSVILLE'S  INCOMING  RIVER  TRAFFIC 

Evansville  exported  to  New  Orleans,  prior  to  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  such  agricultural  products  as  wheat,  corn,  pork,  beef, 
lard,  flour,  tobacco,  apples,  hay,  and  livestock.  It  also  furnished 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  whiskey  consumed  by  the  gulf 
city.  In  return  Evansville  received  such  important  commodities 
as  are  listed  in  the  following  statement : 

Receipts  from  Nezv  Orleans  from  January  to  October,  I860.18 

Sugar    (hhds.)    223      Hides  (bales)   4 

Coffee    (sacks)    787      Mdse.  (boxes)    126 

Molasses   (bbls.)    624      Mackerel  (kits)   47 

Rice  (tierces)   7      Tin   (boxes)    300 

Pitch    (bbls.)    11      Rosin  (hhds.)   36 

Salt  (sacks)    31      Potatoes    (sacks)     50 

Oranges  (boxes)   100      Raisins  (bbls.)    100 

The  importance  to  Evansville  of  the  New  Orleans  sugar, 
coffee,  and  molasses  market  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  From 
January  to  October,  as  the  above  statement  shows,  Evansville 
received  two  hundred  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  sugar;  seven 
hundred  eighty-seven  sacks  of  coffee;  and  six  hundred  twenty- 
four  barrels  of  molasses  from  the  southern  city.  During  the 
same  months  one  hundred  thirteen  hogsheads  of  sugar,  sixteen 


17Gilbert,  History  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburg  County,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  130-31.  For  a  popular  and  general  account  of  steamboats  touching  at 
Evansville,  see  Ross,  William  W.,  "Romance  of  Ohio  River  Transporta- 
tion," in  Proceedings  of  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society 
during  its  Sixth  year,  pp.  67-75  (Historical  Bureau,  Indianapolis,  1925). 
18Data  compiled  from  the  Evansville  Journal's  "Steamboat  Receipts." 
No  data  are  available  for  remaining  months  of  this  year. 
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hundred  ninety-one  sacks  of  coffee,  and  no  molasses  came  in 
over  the  railroad  from  the  northern  and  eastern  markets.  New 
Orleans  also  formed  Evansville's  chief  source  of  supply  for 
rice,  pitch,  fish,  tin,  oranges,  and  raisins.  Thus  the  immediate 
severance  of  commercial  relations  with  the  South  forced  Evans- 
ville  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  supply  of  those  commodities  which 
it  had  formerly  obtained  from  New  Orleans. 

Evansville  became  a  very  important  distributing  point  in  the 
North  for  such  staples  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Refer- 
ring to  the  clearances  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  for  1859, 
the  last  year  for  which  such  reports  are  available,  one  can  see 
that  ninety-three  thousand,  three  hundred  sixty-three  pounds  of 
coffee;  ninety-five  thousand,  six  hundred  thirty-nine  pounds 
of  sugar ;  and  three  hundred  fifty  thousand,  five  hundred  eight 
pounds  of  molasses  cleared  Evansville's  canal  port  for  the 
northern  markets.19 

Receipts  from  Green  River  for  1858  and  1860  during  the 
months  January  to  July,  inclusive,  were  as  follows  :20 

1858  i860                                          1858  i860 

Tobacco   (hhds.)    1575  2828  Pork  (bbls.)    3292  2520 

Eggs    (boxes)    113  103  Wheat  (sacks)   336  245 

Flour    (bbls.)    1495  1035  Leather    (rolls)    48  17 

Lard   (bbls.)    594  47 1  Hides   (boxes)    —  113 

Molasses   (bbls.)    50  —  Butter    (boxes)    5  — 

Beef   (bbls.)    73  —  Bran  (sacks)    —  66 


The  above  statement  of  steamboat  receipts  from  January  to 
July  gives  one  a  conception  of  the  kind  and  importance  of  the 
commodities  which  Evansville  received  from  the  Green  River 
district.  During  the  seven  months  of  1860,  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred twenty-eight  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  sent  from  this 
district  to  the  Evansville  tobacco  manufacturers.  The  greatest 
of  these  were  the  Fendrich  brothers,  who  came  to  the  city  from 
Baltimore  and  started  business  in  1856.  During  the  same  seven 
months  only  forty-four  hogsheads  of  tobacco  arrived  from  the 
North  over  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad.   There 


19  See  Table  V  in  the  Appendix. 

20Data  compiled  from  the  "Steamboat  Receipts"  of  the  Evansville 
Journal.     No  receipts  are  available  for  remaining  months  of  these  years. 
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were  large  quantities  of  tobacco  produced  locally  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Evansville  market,  but  the  exact  figures  are  not 
available.  Evansville's  tobacco  manufacturers  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  when  trade  relations  with  the  South  were  severed.  Pork, 
lard,  and  flour  in  large  quantities  also  came  to  the  city  by  way 
of  the  Green  River,  but  since  heavy  shipments  of  these  pro- 
ducts also  arrived  in  the  city  from  the  North,  the  loss  of  the 
southern  trade  did  not  so  seriously  affect  the  city's  meat  busi- 
ness. Generally  speaking,  the  products  shipped  in  from  Green 
River  to  Evansville  were  not  distributed  to  the  northern 
markets,  but  were  consumed  directly  either  in  the  homes  or  in 
the  manufacturing  processes  of  Evansville. 

The  following  statement  of  receipts  from  the  Wabash  River 
country  for  1858  and  1860  is  very  incomplete,  and  one  cannot 
draw  any  very  definite  conclusions  concerning  the  relative  im- 
portance of  such  trade  to  the  city. 

Receipts  from  the  Wabash  River.21 


Jan.-July  J 

an.-Feb. 

Jan.-July  J 

ten.-Feb. 

1858 

i860 

1858 

i860 

Beef    (bbls.) 38 

— 

Lard    (kegs) 658 

517 

Pork    (bbls.).... 

2410 

2475 

Flour     (bbls.) 3319 

1271 

Butter   (kegs)  . . . 

9 

— 

Wheat     (bu.)....864i 

2922 

Tobacco  (hhds.) . 

370 

— 

Corn  (bu.) 4475 

17379 

Leather  (rolls)  . . 

18 

— 

Eggs    (bbls.) 25 

8 

Whiskey  (bbls.). 

— 

61 

Poultry  (boxes)  . .      51 

— 

Bran    (sacks)  . . . 

— 

77i 

Hay    (bales) — 

299 

Hides   (bundles)  . 

15 

10 

This  trade  declined  rapidly  with  the  improvement  of  rail- 
road facilities  to  Evansville  and  the  reopening  of  the  South  to 
northern  trade. 

There  were  also  large  shipments  of  goods  from  Louisville, 
Paducah,  Cairo,  Cannelton,  and  South  Carrolton  to  Evansville, 
but  the  manifests  of  these  cargoes  are  not  available. 


21Data  compiled  from  the  "Steamboat  Receipts"  of  the  Evansville 
Journal.    No  receipts  are  available  for  remaining  months  of  these  years. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  UPON  THE  RIVER 
TRAFFIC 

In  1861  Evansville  ranked  among  the  foremost  ports  of 
southern  shipments  on  the  western  waters.  Tri-weekly  packets, 
largely  owned  and  controlled  by  Evansville  capital,  plied  be- 
tween Evansville  and  Cairo,  while  regular  packets  to  Bowling 
Green  had  established  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Green  River 
valley  and  the  border  counties  of  Kentucky.  Evansville's  trade 
also  extended  northward  through  the  region  traversed  by  the 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad  and  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  for  a  distance  of  approximately  seventy-five  miles. 
But  when  the  city  thought  her  commercial  greatness  still  on  the 
upward  climb,  the  Civil  War  came  on.  Evansville's  peculiar 
situation  in  this  struggle  has  already  been  explained.  Her 
commerce  over  the  southern  rivers  was  extensive;  her  hopes 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  north  and  east  via  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  were  blasted,  but  there  was  yet  left 
one  dependable  highway  of  transportation  to  the  north,  the 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad.  When  war  was  de- 
clared, steamboat  traffic  to  the  South  was  utterly  ruined.  The 
Cairo  packet  line  was  harrassed  by  military  restrictions;  the 
carrying  trade  of  both  the  Wabash  River  packets  and  the 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad  was  greatly  decreased 
by  the  lack  of  a  southern  demand ;  business  in  Evansville  came 
to  a  virtual  standstill  and  men  were  without  work. 

The  government  gave  employment  to  local  boats,  however, 
as  well  as  to  a  great  number  of  men.  In  fact,  the  best  boats  on 
the  Ohio  River  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  either  the 
North  or  the  South.  Most  of  these  were  sheathed  on  the  sides 
with  boiler-plate  to  prevent  bullets  from  penetrating  them. 
These  boats  composed  what  was  called  the  "mosquito  fleet." 
As  a  rule  the  vessels  were  stern-wheelers,  since  side-wheelers 
were  not  so  suitable  for  purposes  of  war.  The  pilot's  cabin  was 
covered  with  old  tubular  boiler-plate  which  was   found  quite 
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impervious  to  bullets,  and  the  only  danger  experienced  by  the 
pilot  was  a  shot  from  the  front.  With  all  these  precautions, 
piloting  was  dangerous,  and  a  great  number  of  boats  gave  up 
their  trade  and  remained  tied  to  the  wharf  until  the  war  ended.22 
The  war  had  not  been  in  progress  long  before  the  Evansville 
merchants  began  to  look  to  New  York  for  their  commercial 
salvation.  The  Union  armies,  by  invading  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  had  pushed  the  Confederates  southward  and  had 
opened  to  navigation  those  rivers  which  flowed  northward  out 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  territory  between  the  Confederate 
line  and  the  Ohio  River  was  cut  off  from  Southern  support  and 
therefore  had  to  be  fed  by  products  coming  from  the  North. 
Under  this  stimulus  Evansville  developed  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree of  prosperity ;  her  trade  revived  and  soon  exceeded  that 
carried  on  before  the  war  ;  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
city  increased  greatly ;  steamboat  interests  tripled  and  manu- 
facturing received  a  great  impetus  as  the  area  of  trade  was 
enlarged  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  Union  armies. 
b  The  statistics  of  steamboat  arrivals  present  very  vividly  the 
effects  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  upon  Evansville's  river 
commerce.23  In  April,  1861,  the  month  in  which  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon,  there  was  an  abrupt  decline  in  the  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  at  the  river  port  of  Evansville.  From  April 
until  September  of  this  year  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces 
hotly  contested  for  control  of  the  border  state  of  Kentucky. 
In  September  General  U.  S.  Grant  seized  the  strategic  points 
of  Paducah,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  and  later  Cairo,  which  held  a  similar  position  with 
reference  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  enemy's 
line  then  extended  from  Island  Number  Ten  to  Madrid  and 
Columbus,  thence  eastward  to  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  and 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  thence  to  Bowling  Green  on 
the  Green  River,  and  eastward  to  Cumberland  Gap.     Thus  a 


22Gilbert,   History   of  Evansville  and   Vanderburg   County,   Vol.   I, 
pp.  128-29. 

23See  Table  I,  Appendix;  "Steamboat  Arrivals  from  January,   1861 
to  December,  1867." 
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more  extensive  territory  was  opened  to  Evansville's  commerce 
as  the  Confederates  were  driven  southward  to  these  points. 
Steamboat  traffic  increased  when  these  rivers  were  again 
opened  to  commerce,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  of  "Steamboat 
Arrivals  for  1861." 

The  early  months  of  1862  brought  additional  victories  to 
the  Union  armies.  Fort  Henry  surrendered  in  January;  Fort 
Donelson  fell  in  February;  General  A.  S.  Johnston  evacuated 
Bowling  Green  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  In  March  and  April 
General  Pope  took  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten, 
respectively.  And  on  the  respective  dates  of  June  5  and  6,  Fort 
Pillow  and  Memphis  fell  into  Union  hands.  After  the  fall  of 
these  strongholds  came  the  revival  of  steamboat  traffic  on  the 
Ohio  at  Evansville  from  April  until  August,  1862.  After  the 
latter  date,  however,  there  was  a  decided  slump  in  river  traffic 
to  the  city.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  northern  invasion 
of  General  Bragg.  He  left  Chattanooga  August  28,  eluded 
General  Buell,  the  Union  general,  and  marched  into  Kentucky. 
Here  he  seized  Lexington,  terrorized  Louisville,  and  threatened 
Cincinnati.  In  this  section  of  the  border  state,  Bragg  had 
expected  the  populace  to  rush  to  his  aid,  but  instead  he  found 
the  Union  sentiment  very  strong.  General  Buell  hastened 
northward  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  whom  he  overtook  on  October 
8  at  Perryville,  sixty-five  miles  southeast  of  Louisville.  Here 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  after  which  General  Bragg  retired 
towards  Chattanooga.  This  northern  thrust  by  the  Con- 
federates, though  apparently  of  no  military  consequence,  so 
paralyzed  steamboat  traffic  at  Evansville  that  it  declined  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  its  usual  volume.  By 
December,  1862,  however,  more  steamboats  were  on  the  rivers 
and  a  greater  number  were  stopping  at  Evansville. 

From  the  early  months  of  1863  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
steamboat  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  was  flourishing.  The 
rivers  flowing  out  of  the  Confederacy  into  the  Ohio  were  oc- 
cupied throughout  their  greater  portions  by  the  Union  forces, 
and  the  territory  along  their  courses  looked  northward  for 
provisions  and  support.     Evansville's  business  soon  surpassed 
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that  of  pre-war  days,  and  great  fortunes  were  made  by  wholesale 
merchants,  who,  seeing  their  opportunity,  had  stored  up  goods 
in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  prices.  At  this  time 
the  trade  area  of  the  city  was  tripled ;  steamboat  interests  were 
doubled,  and  business  in  general  was  quickening  into  life. 

The  increase  in  river  traffic  at  Evansville  in  the  late  years 
of  the  Civil  War  period  was  rather  a  general  situation  which 
prevailed  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  at  the  time.  The 
greatest  days  of  steamboating  on  the  western  rivers,  however, 
were  from  1840  to  1859,  when  the  country  had  become  populous 
and  railroads  had  not  yet  come  into  active  competition  with 
them.  After  1866  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  steamboat 
building.  This  should  serve  as  a  fair  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
the  trend  of  river  traffic.24 


THE  CANAL 

The  close  trade  relations  of  Evansville  with  the  South  were 

to  some  extent  matched  in   1853  toward  the  North  with  the 

coming  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  which  for  a  brief  time 

connected  the  city  with  the  commerce  of  the  North  and  East. 

The  War  of   1812  had  aroused  unprecedented  interest  in  the 

rich   farmlands  of   the   great   Northwest  and   Southwest,   and 

when  peace  came,  great  hordes  of  settlers,  partly  from  Europe 

and  partly  from  the  East,  poured  into  these  regions.    The  total 

quantity  of  farm  products  increased  enormously  and  the  farmers 

clamored  for  an  outlet  to  a  market.    The  canal  systems  of  New 

York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  were  so  disconnected  that  they 

did   not  constitute  an   economical   outlet   for  the  products   of 

Indiana   and   Illinois.     The   only   practicable   outlet   for   these 

states  was  still  southward  towards  New  Orleans  by  means  of 

flatboats  down  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 

2*Report  on  Transportation  Business  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Eleventh  Census,  House  Documents,  1891-92,  Vol. .  L,  Part  II,  p.  397- 
For  the  decline  in  steamboat  building  see  Table  II,  "Steamboat  Construc- 
tion on  the  Western  Rivers  from  1855  to  1870,"  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
article. 
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taries.  Hence  the  people  of  these  states  living  along  the  rivers 
early  became  accustomed  to  look  to  the  South  for  their  commer- 
cial advantages.  This  tendency  was  the  more  marked  because 
most  of  this  early  population  had  come  from  the  South.  But 
those  who  later  came  by  way  of  the  National  Road  naturally 
looked  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  commercial  outlets, 
and  were  eager  to  establish  lines  of  communication  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  East  was  none  the  less  eager  to  connect  with  the 
West  as  may  be  illustrated  by  a  letter  written  by  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York,  in  1817,  to  Governor  Jennings,  of 
Indiana.  In  this  letter  he  discussed  the  practicability  of  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio-Mississippi  River 
system.  If  this  plan  should  materialize,  it  would  serve  as  a 
continuation  of  his  great  project  begun  in  New  York,  the  Erie 
Canal.  About  this  time  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
a  resolution  inviting  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Virginia  to  participate  in  a  conference  on  internal  improvements 
with  special  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  It  seemed 
evident  that  any  plan  suggested  at  this  conference  should 
harmonize  with  the  general  program  of  Governor  Clinton  if 
the  greatest  results  were  to  be  realized  from  a  canal  system.25 
Meanwhile  the  great  question  before  the  people  was  how  to 
get  the  products  of  the  West  to  the  eastern  markets  most 
economically.  Transportation  facilities  were  lagging  far  be- 
hind capacity  for  production.  Prices  of  western  products  along 
the  seaboard  were  exorbitantly  high,  while  the  West  suffered 
from  over-production.  Advocates  of  internal  improvements 
pointed  to  the  success  of  New  York  City,  which,  by  means  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  was  far  outstripping  her  commercial  rivals  along 
the  seaboard.  Pennsylvania  was  spending  great  sums  of  money 
to  connect  her  metropolis,  Philadelphia,  with  the  Ohio  River 
and  thus  compete  with  New  York  for  this  rich  trade.  Balti- 
more was  contributing  vast  sums  to  establish  a  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  West  by  means  of  a  joint  canal  and  railroad 
system.     Ohio  was  building  canals  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with 


25Esarey,  Logan,  A  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  I,  p.  353  (Indianapolis, 
1915). 
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the  Ohio  River.  The  mania  for  internal  improvements  was 
sweeping  westward  and  had  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Indiana. 

In  January,  1835  citizens  of  Vigo  County  petitioned  the 
state  legislature  to  extend  to  Evansville  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  which  had  been  started  March  1,  1832,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  outlet  to  the  South  for  their  products.  In  other 
parts  of  the  state  some  people  wanted  railroads,  some  wanted 
macadamized  roads,  while  others  wanted  canals.26  In  response 
to  this  general  clamor  an  internal  improvement  bill  was  passed 
by  the  state  legislature  and  was  approved  on  January  27,  1836. 
This  law  was  burdened  with  many  provisions,  but  those  which 
dealt  with  the  construction  of  a  canal  system  to  Evansville  were 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  would  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  the  system.  This  was  to  be  extended  to  Terre  Haute, 
thence  across  the  country  connecting  with  the  Central  Canal  at 
Point  Commerce,  or  near  the  mouth  of  Black  Creek  in  Knox 
County.27    This  was  to  be  known  as  the  Cross-cut  Canal. 

2.  The  Central  Canal  should  extend  from  a  point  on  the 
Wabash  River  up  the  Mississinewa  River  via  Muncietown 
paralleling  the  West  Fork  of  White  River  to  its  junction  point 
with  the  East  Fork,  thence  by  the  best  route  to  Evansville.28 

The  governor  was  authorized,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  appoint  six  persons  to  act  jointly  with  the 
Canal  Board  already  established.  Their  wages  were  to  be  two 
dollars  for  each  day  that  they  actually  worked.  This  board  was 
given  the  right  of  eminent  domain  as  an  aid  to  their  construc- 
tion work.29 


26Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  I,  pp.  361-63;  Indiana  Senate 
Journal,  1834-35,  P-  255- 

27 Point  Commerce  is  now  the  town  of  Worthington. 

28Laws  of  Indiana,  1835-36,  pp.  6-8.  South  of  Point  Commerce  the 
Canal  was  originally  to  be  a  part  of  the  Central  Canal.  After  the 
abandonment  of  its  upper  part,  the  Central  Canal,  the  part  south  of 
Point  Commerce,  was  made  a  part  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  as  was  also 
the  Cross-cut  Canal  from  Terre  Haute  to  Point  Commerce. 

29Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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The  news  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  called  the  "Mammoth 
Bill,"  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  from  Evansville  to 
Fort  Wayne.  On  the  day  the  first  contract  was  let  for  the 
southern  extension  of  the  canal,  Evansville  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  celebration  attended  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  state,  among  whom  was  Governor  David  Wallace.  A  huge 
dinner  was  provided,  toasts  were  drunk,  and  the  affair  closed 
with  a  ball  which  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  "beauty 
and  fashion"  of  Vanderburg  and  surrounding  counties,  includ- 
ing a  large  delegation  from  Henderson,  Kentucky.30 

For  a  year  or  more  after  the  passage  of  the  internal  im- 
provement bill  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  along  the  canal's 
proposed  course  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  prosperity. 
Evansville  took  on  new  life  with  people  flocking  to  the  city 
from  the  South  and  East.  Some  of  these  people,  as  speculators, 
hoped  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  unearned  increment  through 
buying  lots;  others,  as  business  men,  hoped  to  enjoy  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  an  outlet  towards  the  North  and  East 
which  the  canal  would  bring.  Business  was  given  a  new 
impetus;  values  in  real  estate  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  increased  greatly ;  farm  products  were  coming  into  the 
city  in  greater  quantities ;  and  the  steamers  were  busily  plying 
the  rivers  as  never  before  to  remove  the  produce  stacked  on  the 
newly  constructed  levees.31  But  this  prosperity  was  of  short 
duration.  People  with  capital  were  speculating  heavily  in  west- 
ern lands  and  were  investing  wildly  in  internal  improvement 
projects,  while  the  industrial  community  lived  chiefly  on  the 
expectation  that  the  morrow  would  carry  the  wave  of  specula- 
tion higher  than  it  was  the  previous  day.  The  crash  came  in 
1837,  and  by  1839  the  state,  finding  itself  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations,  suspended  work  on  the  projects  undertaken  under 
the  internal  improvement  bill  of  1836. 

In  1841  the  state  gave  private  companies  the  right  to  finish 
any  one  of  these  projects  except  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
The  state  thought  that  with  the  aid  of  the  national  government 


30 Evansville  Journal,  August  13,  1856. 
slIbid.,  August  13,  1858. 
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it  could  finish  that  canal  in  a  few  years,  but  this  proved  im- 
possible. In  1846  Charles  Butler  put  through  the  transaction 
whereby  a  group  of  bondholders  agreed  that  they  would  take 
over  the  state's  interests  in  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  would 
assume  one-half  of  the  debt  of  the  state  and  would  complete  the 
canal,  provided  the  state  should  issue  new  bonds  for  the  other 
half  of  the  debt  and  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum.32  Under  this  new  arrangement  the  canal  was  finally 
completed  to  Evansville  in  1853. 

Building  the  canal  was  a  very  slow  process.  In  most  cases 
a  contractor  and  his  gang  of  men  worked  on  a  section  which 
was  ordinarily  a  mile  in  length.  Where  the  work  was  heavier, 
the  section  was  shortened  accordingly  so  that  the  work  on  the 
contiguous  sections  might  be  completed  in  about  the  same  time. 
The  work  of  the  gangs  is  well  described  in  the  following 
passage : 

The  embankments  were  made  by  hauling  the  dirt  in  one-horse  carts. 
The  usual  outfit  for  a  crew  of  men,  when  the  haul  was  not  over  two 
hundred  yards,  was  four  carts  and  four  men  to  shovel  the  dirt  into  them. 
The  work  was  so  timed  that  the  loaded  cart  was  ready  to  pull  out  as 
soon  as  an  empty  one  was  ready  to  go  to  be  loaded.  Over  forty  men  and 
carts  there  was  a  boss.  The  shovelers  were  nearly  all  Irishmen;  there 
were  few  Americans.  Of  the  latter,  most  of  them  got  out  timbers  for  the 
culverts  and  bridges.  ...  lax  laws  resulted  in  many  little  drinking 
dens  along  the  canal.33 

People  working  on  the  canal  had  little  respect  for  rules  of 
sanitation.  Such  living  conditions  subjected  them  to  many 
diseases,  the  most  dreaded  of  which  was  cholera.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  one  thousand  people  died  of  cholera  along  the 
canal  from  Patoka  to  Pigeon  Summits  from  early  summer  un- 
til late  fall  of  1850.  A  person  once  stricken  with  this  deadly 
plague  would  succumb  within  three  or  four  hours.  This  disease 
delayed  work  on  the  canal  and  created  a  panic  which  scattered 
the  workmen  and  with  them  the  disease  over  the  country.34 

The  canal  entered  Gibson  County,  after  crossing  the  Patoka 

32Stormont,  Gil  R.,  History  of  Gibson  County,  Indiana,  p.  94  (Indian- 
apolis, 1914). 

Z3Ibid.,  p.  96. 

34Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  I,  p.  388. 
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River,  on  an  aqueduct  at  the  old  town  of  Dongola.  It  passed 
out  of  Gibson  into  Warrick  County,  following  the  lowlands  of 
Pigeon  Creek.  From  Pigeon  Creek  Summit  to  Evansville 
there  is  a  descent  of  some  fifty-one  feet,  which  was  overcome 
by  seven  locks  at  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles  from  its  terminus 
at  the  city.  By  this  means  the  canal  was  dropped  to  the 
Evansville  level.  Feeders  were  constructed  along  the  way  to 
tide  the  canal  over  the  dry  season.  The  southern  terminus  was 
fixed  by  law  on  the  east  side  of  Pigeon  Creek,  since  following 
this  side  would  avoid  the  expense  of  crossing  the  stream.35 

The  canal  passed  from  the  town  of  Chandler  to  Evansville 
along  the  route  now  occupied  by  the  Southern  Railroad:  the 
tracks  are  laid  on  the  old  towpath  of  the  canal.  It  crossed 
Weinbach  Street,  the  present  corporation  line,  between 
Columbia  Street  and  Terrace  Avenue ;  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  until  it  touched  Franklin  Street  near  its  intersection 
with  Rose  Avenue.  It  then  proceeded  on  Franklin  to  Canal 
Street ;  thence  along  Canal  to  its  intersection  with  Fifth  Street 
where  it  divided.  One  arm  continued  down  Canal  Street  to 
Second  Street.  The  other  arm,  which  continued  through  the 
Lamasco  district,  passed  down  Fifth  Street  to  the  basin  where 
the  courthouse  now  stands,  whence  it  passed  down  First  Avenue 
and  across  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Municipal  Market.  It 
then  passed  down  Indiana  Street  to  Seventh  Avenue  where 
it  widened  into  a  basin  three  hundred  forty  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  sixty  feet  wide.  The  water  then  passed  from  this 
basin  to  Pigeon  Creek,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  ten  feet  over 
a  fall  of  fifty-six  feet.  This  fall  furnished  power  to  the  city, 
which  paid  a  water  rent  to  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
canal.  The  streets  of  Lamasco  through  which  the  canal  passed 
were  one  hundred  sixty  feet  wide,  sixty  feet  of  which  were 
used  for  the  canal  channel,  leaving  one  hundred  feet  for  the 
towpath  and  street.36 

A  large  basin  had  to  be  constructed  near  the  center  of  the 


35Indiana  Senate  Journal,  1836-37,  pp.  153-54- 

™Map    of    Lamasco    Survey    (Boston,    1843),    Abstract    Office    of 
Sebastian  Hendrich,  Evansville. 
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city  to  enable  the  loaded  canal  boats  to  dock  and  discharge  their 
cargoes  in  the  business  district.  The  place  chosen  for  the  basin 
when  the  survey  was  made  was  the  old  graveyard  which  then 
occupied  the  position  on  which  the  courthouse  now  stands.  The 
graveyard  was  removed  and  a  large  basin  excavated.  A  group 
of  far-sighted  business  men,  seeing  the  coming  need  of  canal 
boats,  proceeded  to  organize  a  corporation  to  build  them.  They 
imported  experienced  shipbuilders  from  the  East  and  con- 
structed the  "Rowley"  and  the  "Evansville"  in  the  newly 
excavated  basin.37 

At  this  time  the  canal  was  nothing  more  than  a  dry  ditch 
running  through  the  city,  the  basin  but  a  huge  hole  in  the 
ground.  Anxiously  and  patiently  had  the  people  waited  for 
the  news  that  water  would  be  turned  into  the  ditch  which  would 
connect  their  city  with  Lake  Erie  and  the  East.  The  progress 
of  the  canal  had  been  in  a  southerly  direction  since  1836  and  the 
citizens  of  Evansville  considered  the  canal  a  means  by  which 
their  city  would  become  the  greatest  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  western  waters. 

The  canal  should  have  been  finished  to  Evansville  in  the 
year  1852,  but  several  obstacles  prevented  its  completion. 
Floods  swept  through  the  valley  of  White  River,  seriously 
damaging  an  aqueduct  and  a  large  culvert  between  the  New- 
berry feeder  and  Maysville.  The  aqueduct  was  not  repaired 
until  the  following  June,  the  cost  being  $25,000.  The  banks 
on  the  fifteen  mile  division  between  Maysville  and  Petersburg 
proved  so  weak  that  they  had  to  be  strengthened  and  con- 
solidated. Cholera  among  the  laborers,  already  referred  to, 
hampered  greatly  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

At  last,  in  September,  1853,  news  reached  the  city  that 
water  was  actually  moving  down  the  channel.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  with  what  hilarity  and  expectancy  the  populace  gathered 
along  the  basin,  there  to  witness  the  on-coming  waters  that 
would  float  their  two  newly  constructed  canal  boats  and  would 
connect  them  with  the  great  markets  of  the  North  and  East. 


37Elliott,  J.  P.,  A  History  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburgh  County, 
p.  104  (Evansville,  1897)- 
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The  first  trip  of  the  canal  boats  was  to  White  River,  and  the 
first  passengers  consisted  of  invited  guests  only.  On  this  initial 
trip  many  took  with  them  their  guns  and  fishing  tackle  and  in- 
dulged in  a  regular  picnic.  So  plentiful  was  the  game  in  the 
country  along  the  canal  that  the  passengers  brought  back  quite 
a  number  of  deer  and  bear,  and  a  great  quantity  of  small  game.38 
The  first  boat  from  Toledo  arrived  in  Evansville  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1853.39 


THE  CANAL  IN  OPERATION 

Now  that  the  canal  had  been  completed,  Evansville  hoped 
to  realize  that  long  expected  prosperity  towards  which  it  had 
been  looking  since  the  passage  of  the  internal  improvement  bill 
of  1836.  The  city's  business  was  on  the  boom ;  speculation  in 
real  estate  continued ;  warehouses  and  mills  were  erected  along 
the  banks  of  the  canal ;  products  could  be  brought  from  the 
North  and  East  by  way  of  the  canal  at  very  low  rates.  From 
Dongola  to  Evansville  the  rate  on  two  hundred  fifty  pounds  of 
lard  was  ten  cents ;  on  a  barrel  of  pork,  eight  and  one-third 
cents ;  on  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  fifty  cents  each.  Most  of  the  boats  were  heavy 
freighters,  since  the  canal  business  was  chiefly  that  of  trans- 
porting freight.  Passengers  on  the  canal  were  very  few,  as 
already  they  could  ride  over  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville 
Railroad  to  Vincennes  where  it  joined  with  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  There  were 
two  fine  passenger  boats,  however,  which  made  the  trip  between 
Evansville  and  Terre  Haute.  Both  the  " Prairie  Queen"  and 
the  "Pride  of  the  Wabash"  were  well  equipped  and  finely 
finished,  and  would  each  carry  thirty- five  passengers  with 
sleeping  accommodations,  and  many  more  if  the  additional 
passengers  furnished  their  own  sleeping  equipment.    The  speed 


38Gilbert,  History  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburg  County,  p.  49. 
39"Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,"  p.   16,  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1853    (Indianapolis,   1854). 
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of  these  passenger  boats  was  one  hundred  miles  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  They  were  drawn  by  four  shifts  of  horses 
daily.40 

The  career  of  the  canal  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration 
and  full  of  troubles.  Many  physical  obstacles  had  to  be  over- 
come in  its  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation.  Since 
the  upper  portion  of  the  canal  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Terre 
Haute  paralleled  the  course  of  the  Wabash  River,  the  repair 
cost  was  not  high.  But  if  one  observes  the  map  and  traces  the 
canal  carefully  from  Evansville  to  the  White  River  feeder,  he 
will  see  that  it  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  natural  drainage 
system.  This  naturally  required  a  great  number  of  cuts  and 
fills  requiring  not  only  a  large  sum  to  construct  but  a  constant 
expense  to  maintain.  Some  of  the  costly  engineering  projects 
should  be  noted.  One  was  the  system  of  locks  nineteen  miles 
from  Evansville.  These  locks  were  to  raise  the  boats  over  an 
ascent  of  fifty-one  feet.  The  same  number  of  locks  were 
required  to  lift  the  boats  over  a  fall  in  Honey  Creek,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Terre  Haute.  Feeders  were  erected  on  Pigeon 
Creek,  on  the  West  Fork  of  White  River,  and  on  Eel  River. 
Reservoirs  were  constructed  at  Port  Gibson,  in  Gibson  County, 
and  at  Birch  Creek,  in  Clay  County.  These  were  formed  by 
damming  up  the  streams,  in  most  cases  leaving  the  vegetation 
intact.  The  famous  Corst-cut  and  the  cut  through  the  Eel  River 
Summit  were  maintained  only  with  difficulty,  as  the  banks  were 
continually  crumbling  and  depositing  sediment  in  the  canal.41 
There  were  also  a  number  of  aqueducts  which  led  the  canal  over 
the  streams.  These  were  frequently  destroyed  when  the  streams 
were  at  flood  stage.  Just  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  so  the  canal,  as  an  avenue  of  commerce,  was  no 
more  efficient  than  its  weakest  engineering  project. 

The  first  year  of  the  canal  did  not  bring  forth  all  that  its 
advocates  had  expected.  Evansville  had  neither  tolls  nor  water 
rents  to  its  credit  before  September,  1853,  at  which  time  the 


40Stormont,  History  of  Gibson  County,  p.  95. 

^Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1855,  Part  II,  p.  135  (Indianapolis, 
1856). 
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canal  was  opened  through  to  Evansville.42  In  September  the 
city's  canal  station  collected  $76.60  of  water  rents  and  tolls ;  in 
October,  $151.50;  in  November,  $182.72,  thus  making  a  total 
of  $410.82  for  the  three  months  of  1853  during  which  time  the 
canal  was  serving  Evansville  as  a  carrier  of  commerce. 
Worthington,  during  the  same  three  months,  collected  $422.23 ; 
Terre  Haute,  $3,085.17;  Lafayette,  $21,663.30;  Fort  Wayne, 
$31,589.60.  From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  Evansville, 
during  the  three  months  in  which  the  canal  was  opened  to 
Toledo,  drew  the  least  revenue  of  all  the  important  stations 
along  the  canal. 

As  early  as  1854  the  operators  of  the  canal  could  feel  keenly 
the  presence  of  their  new  rival,  the  railroad,  which  was  destined 
soon  to  surpass  the  canal  as  a  carrier  of  commerce.  Shipments 
of  merchandise  over  the  canal  were  rapidly  decreasing,  even 
during  1854,  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  The  total  tonnage  on 
the  canal  was  heavier  than  during  the  preceding  year,  however, 
due  largely  to  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of  corn,  lumber,  iron, 
and  other  articles  which  paid  relatively  low  tolls.  Although  the 
tonnage  was  heavier  this  year,  yet  there  was  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  revenue.  Wheat  shipments  had  been  light  because  of 
a  general  crop  failure.  The  loss  of  merchandise  shipments  was 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  canal,  for  they  paid  the  highest  tolls  of  any 
articles  carried.43  During  1854  Evansville's  business  on  the 
canal  improved  materially.  Its  tolls  and  water  rents  amounted 
to  $2,316.12,  but  still  it  was  trailing  far  behind  all  the  other 
important  canal  stations  except  Petersburg  and  Worthington. 
The  revenues  of  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  and  Fort  Wayne  were 
$8,066.84,  $63,641.54,  and  $56,935.20  respectively. 

From  Terre  Haute  southward  in  1854  the  canal  experienced 
many   obstacles.     On  June   21   the   embankment   along   Birch 


42See  Table  III  in  the  Appendix.  This  table  gives  detailed  figures 
for  the  periods  December — November,  inclusive,  1852-53,  1854-55, 
1858-59,  1859-60.  Illustrative  figures  for  the  intervening  periods  are 
given  on  the  following  pages  in  the  text  in  this  section.  Water  rents 
were  charged  those  persons  who  used  the  water  of  the  canal  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  of  shipping. 

^Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1854,  Part  II,  p.  911  (Indianapolis, 
1855). 
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Creek  reservoir  was  cut  by  some  persons,  thus  shutting  off  the 
water  supply  of  an  important  division  of  the  canal.  The 
governor  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the 
detection  of  the  guilty  parties,  but  to  no  avail.  A  little  later  in 
the  year,  in  the  same  county,  some  culprits  attempted  to  burn 
the  Eel  River  dam,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  costly  structure 
on  the  lower  section  of  the  canal.  One  cannot  easily  estimate 
the  damages  caused  by  these  outrages.  The  repairs  alone  cost 
$20,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  business  and  the  incon- 
venience to  the  people  of  all  the  areas  depending  upon  the  canal 
as  a  means  of  transportation.44  The  inhabitants  of  Clay  County 
contended  that  the  Birch  Creek  reservoir,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  timber  and  vegetation  in  the  flooded  district,  was 
a  cause  of  disease ;  and  they  determined  that  it  would  not  remain 
longer  in  their  midst  unless  the  vegetation  were  removed.  In 
compliance  with  this  complaint  the  board  of  trustees  took  im- 
mediate action  to  have  the  reservoir  cleared.45 

The  year  1855  gave  promise  of  being  a  better  year  for  the 
southern  end  of  the  canal.  The  revenues  collected  at  the  sta- 
tions located  in  this  section  had  approximately  doubled,  while 
those  collected  from  Terre  Haute  northward  were  substantially 
reduced  from  those  of  the  preceding  year.  It  seemed,  however, 
that  the  canal  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of 
prosperity,  for  destruction,  either  natural  or  artificial,  inter- 
vened. At  mid-day,  May  10,  one  hundred  men  "disguised  by 
blackened  faces  and  other  concealments"  cut  and  destroyed  the 
banks  of  Birch  Creek  reservoir  after  driving  away,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  a  small  band  of  workmen.46  A  small  force  came 
together  and  attempted  to  repair  the  breach  at  once,  but  while 
working  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men  who 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  site  of  the  reservoir  immediately.  On 
the  last  day  of  May  a  group  of  vandals  attacked  and  badly 
damaged  the  aqueduct  over  Birch  Creek.  When  the  governor 
heard  of  this,  he  despatched  troops  to  the  troubled  scene  to 


44Ibid.,  pp.  911-12.  45Ibid.,  p.  912. 

4QIbid.,  1855,  Part  II,  p.  120. 
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protect  the  workmen  while  they  repaired  the  aqueduct  and 
reservoir.  All  went  well  as  long  as  the  armed  force  remained, 
but  on  the  night  following  their  withdrawal  the  same  band 
appeared  and  cut  the  embankment,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
navigation  for  practically  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The 
commandant,  during  his  sojourn  in  Clay  County,  arrested  many 
persons  who  were  implicated  in  the  depredations,  but  the  local 
courts  would  not  convict  them.47 

In  the  year  1856  the  revenues  derived  from  tolls  on  the 
lower  section  of  the  canal  were  very  low.  The  destruction  of 
Birch  Creek  reservoir  made  through  traffic  virtually  impossible 
and  thus  cut  the  canal  into  a  north  and  south  division  at  this 
point.  The  total  revenues  collected  at  Evansville  during  the 
year  were  little  more  than  half  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
Numerous  breaches  occurred  in  the  Petersburg  district  which 
hampered  navigation  in  this  section.  Already  proponents  of 
the  canal  were  losing  faith  in  its  permanency,  for  it  had  begun 
to  appear  that  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad, 
which  at  that  time  connected  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute,  and 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  which  connected  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  were  becoming  strong  competitors  in  the  carry- 
ing trade.48  The  railroad  as  a  common  carrier  had  proved  itself 
far  superior  to  the  canal. 

The  year  1857  was  featured  by  continuous  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  canal  transportation.  On  the  first  day  of  November 
heavy  rains  fell  in  the  valley  of  Pigeon  Creek,  raising  the  stream 
to  an  unusual  height  and  causing  huge  breaks  in  the  embank- 
ments of  the  canal.  Many  breaches  also  occurred  in  the  Eel 
River  feeder.  The  thirty-foot  cut  through  Pigeon  Creek  sum- 
mit was  badly  in  need  of  repair,  as  the  soil  was  continually 
washing  from  the  slopes  into  the  canal  and  preventing  the  free 
passage  of  boats  at  this  point.  During  the  year  1857  the  tolls 
collected  south  of  Terre  Haute  were  $7,998.35,  and  the  cost 


47 Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1855,  Part  II,  pp.  120-21. 
4SIbid.,  1856,  Part  II,  pp.  296-97  (Indianapolis,  1857). 
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of  repairs  for  this  section  was  $40,556.86.49  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  canal  was  both  a  financial  and  a  commercial  failure. 
The  year  1858  brought  further  disappointments  to  the 
operators  of  the  canal.  Artificial  and  natural  impediments 
again  interfered,  as  follows : 

1.  June  freshets  seriously  damaged  the  canal  in  the  regions 
of  Spring  Creek  and  Otter  Creek. 

2.  Water  broke  in  from  rivers  over  the  towpath  at 
numerous  points,  made  small  breaches  in  the  banks  and  formed 
extensive  barriers  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

3.  Continuous  and  heavy  rains  washed  the  earth  down  into 
the  canal  from  bluffs  and  sand  hills. 

4.  Navigation  was  suspended  in  the  Petersburg  district 
eighty-one  days  by  breaks,  thirty  days  by  high  waters,  and  two 
days  by  ice,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  thirteen  days  of  the 
year  during  which  the  canal  could  not  be  used  for  navigation 
purposes. 

5.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  cut  the  banks  of  the  Birch 
Creek  aqueduct,  one  of  these  proving  successful  on  August  23. 
There  were  two  attempts  made  to  cut  the  towpath  near  Kossuth 
and  two  attempts  made  to  release  the  water  from  the  Eel  River 
dam.50 

The  newspapers  of  southwestern  Indiana  expressed  them- 
selves very  freely  and  very  disparagingly  about  the  canal  as  an 
agent  of  transportation.  In  April  the  Evansville  Journal  feared 
that  navigation  on  the  canal  would  be  stopped  for  at  least  a 
month,  for  there  were  two  small  breaks  between  that  city  and 
Hosmer,  a  section  from  which  the  city  drew  a  large  amount  of 
trade.  This  newspaper  also  upbraided  the  Canal  Board  for  its 
accustomed  delay  in  making  the  necessary  repairs.51 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1858  the  Journal  described 
at  length  the  difficulties  encountered  by  three  boats  which  were 
bringing  marble  from  Toledo  to  Evansville.  The  trip  should 
not  have  required,  under  favorable  conditions,  more  than  eleven 


4QIbid.,  1857,  p.  175  (Indianapolis,  1858). 
50Ibid.,  1858,  pp.  310-13  (Indianapolis,  1859). 
^Evansville  Journal,  April  24,   1858. 
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days.  The  boats  were  of  seventy-five  tons  capacity,  each  carry- 
ing fifty  tons  of  marble.  All  went  well  until  they  reached 
Terre  Haute,  and  from  there  southward  they  found  places 
where  the  water  in  the  canal  was  no  more  than  twenty- four 
inches  deep.  This  made  it  necessary  to  unload  a  part  of  their 
cargo  and  return  later  for  it.  The  freight  rates  from  Toledo 
to  Evansville  were  five  dollars  per  ton.  Useless  to  say,  the 
operators  lost  financially  in  the  undertaking.52 

In  August,  1858  the  Vincennes  Gazette  declared  that  if  the 
Canal  Board  would  keep  the  canal  in  a  favorable  state  of  repair, 
they  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  the  railroads.  It  also 
called  the  board  a  group  of  "broken  down  political  crooks." 

In  November,  1858  the  Evansville  Journal  complained 
despairingly  of  the  canal's  future : 

There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  this  city  that  has  entrusted  its  property 
on  it,  but  can  enumerate  heavy  losses  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  long 
detentions,  and  extra  expenses  incurred  by  wagoning  goods  from  points 
where  they  had  been  caught  in  the  canal  by  some  accident,  the  most 
positive  assurance  from  Trustees  and  officers  that  all  is  right  on  the 
canal,  cannot  induce  a  business  man  here  to  ship  an  article  on  the 
canal — though  it  would  be  carried  free — to  any  point  to  which  he  can 
send  it  by  any  other  conveyance,  even  if  it  cost  him  fourfold.  We  daily 
see  shippers  paying  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  freight  by 
railroads  and  wagons,  when  the  canal  boats  to  the  same  place  are  offering 
to  take  it  for  ten  cents,  during  the  short  and  infrequent  intervals  when 
the  canal  is  said  to  be  in  complete  order.  If  its  management  cannot  be 
improved  it  might  as  well  be  filled  up  between  here  and  Terre  Haute 
except  for  the  short  distance  on  which  cordwood  is  brought  to  the  city. 
It  was  by  the  exertion  of  the  people  of  this  city  that  public  lands  were 
procured ;  it  was  by  the  promises  and  assurances  given  by  delegates  from 
this  city  of  the  national  benefits  it  was  to  confer  to  the  people  of  all  the 
western  and  nearly  all  the  eastern  states  that  they  were  persuaded  to 
pass  resolutions  and  memorialize  Congress  to  give  us  the  public  lands. 
But  the  work  we  promised  should  be  a  national  avenue  for  trade  between 
the  North  and  South  has  proved  an  abortion  and  our  character  for  fore- 
sight and  good  faith  is  damaged  by  the  failure.53 

In  1859  the  canal  south  of  Newberry  passed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  to  that  of  private  hands.  The  legislature,  when 
it  adjourned,  had  left  no  provision  whereby  the  canal  in  that 
division  could  be  cared  for.  The  tolls  and  water  rents  in  no  way 
took  care  of  the  repairs.     On  March  26,  1859  the  Canal  Board 


^Evansville  Journal,  November  29,   1858. 
53Ibid.,  November  19,  1858.    -' 
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made  a  contract  with  Ziba  H.  Cook  and  Marvin  A.  Lawrence,  of 
Vanderburg  County ;  Goodlet  Morgan,  of  Pike  County ;  Jacob 
H.  Miller,  of  Warrick  County;  and  Matthew  L.  Brett,  of 
Daviess  County,  whereby  they  should  receive  all  the  net  tolls 
and  water  rents  in  the  Newberry  and  Evansville  division,  a 
distance  of  ninety-five  miles,  after  they  had  paid  certain 
salaries,  damages,  and  other  expenses  stipulated  in  the  contract. 
In  return  they  were  to  keep  the  canal  in  a  navigable  condition.54 
In  August,  1859  navigation  from  Newberry  southward  was 
completely  stopped  because  of  repairs  which  were  being  made  on 
the  aqueduct  over  the  East  Fork  of  White  River.  The 
revenues  of  this  year,  however,  would  lead  one  to  think  that 
business  on  the  canal  was  shifting  from  Terre  Haute  to  Evans- 
ville, as  the  latter 's  revenues  were  two  and  one-half  times 
those  of  the  former.  Evansville's  winter  commerce  ranked  third 
among  the  ten  canal  stations  for  the  year,  but  during  the 
summer  season  it  was  unable  to  keep  pace  in  revenues  with 
the  other  cities  along  the  canal. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1859  and  in  the  year  of  1860  faith  in 
the  canal  as  an  efficient  artery  of  commerce  had  well  nigh 
vanished.  Citizens  of  Evansville  complained  about  the  in- 
sanitary conditions  that  existed  along  the  arm  of  the  canal 
through  Lamasco,  and  asked  permission  to  fill  it  up.  In  this 
locality  people  refused  to  build ;  lots  stood  vacant  along,  or  near, 
its  banks ;  the  values  of  real  estate  diminished  in  proportion  to 
its  proximity  to  the  canal;  the  odor  arising  therefrom  ad- 
monished the  homeseekers  to  "seek"  elsewhere.55  In  case  the 
canal  were  filled  up,  sewers  would  have  to  be  laid  to  carry 
surplus  water  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  would  not 
only  improve  living  conditions  along  the  canal  but  would  avoid 
the  expense  of  building  bridges  across  the  canal  in  the  city. 
But  before  the  canal  could  be  filled  up,  the  city  would  have  to 
get  the  permission  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  business  houses 
along  its  course.56 

^Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  1859,  pp.  314-15  (Indianapolis,  i860) 

^Evansville  Journal,  November  9,  1859. 

™  Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  i860,  p.  286  (Indianapolis    1861) 
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The  figures  for  the  receipts  from  tolls  and  water  rents  re- 
ceived in  the  year  1859-60  illustrate  very  vividly  the  breakdown 
and  failure  of  the  canal  from  Terre  Haute  to  Evansville  during 
the  year  1860,  at  which  time  the  relations  between  the  North 
and  South  were  becoming  severely  strained.    Winter  commerce 
to  Evansville  from  December,   1859  to  April,   1860  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  station  along  the  canal,  and  was  the  greatest 
the  city  had  carried  on  in  any  similar  period  of  its  history.   But 
the  shipments  to  Evansville  were  only  local,  for  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  division  was  closed  to  navigation.     Repairs  were 
made  on  the  White  River  aqueduct  and  breaches  were  mended 
at  numerous  other  points,  but  when  these  were   finished  and 
water  turned  in,  a  breach  occurred  in  the  Prairie  Creek  aqueduct 
in  Daviess  County.     This  required  four  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  earth  for  re-establishment  and  could  be  repaired  at  a  probable 
cost  of  $1,400.    About  this  time  the  engineer  of  the  canal,  J.  L. 
Williams,  was  in  Evansville  and  urged  upon  the  managers  the 
necessity   for   immediate   repair  of   the  breach  in  the   Prairie 
Creek  aqueduct,  but  no  funds  were  available  and  nothing  was 
done.57    Time  and  again  the  secretary  at  the  canal  office  made 
requests  and  threats  in  order  to  obtain  funds  from  the  stock- 
holders to  keep  the  canal  in  a  navigable  condition,  but  his  efforts 
were    futile.58      The   stockholders   had   lost   confidence   in   the 
canal  as  a  financial  and  commercial  undertaking  and  refused 
to  meet  the  assessments  which  were  levied  for  its  repairs.    The 
subsequent  history  of  the  canal  is  one  of  neglect  and  failure. 

Evansville,  during  the  period  of  canal  transportation,  was 
the  commercial  metropolis  for  southwestern  Indiana  and  fur- 
nished a  convenient  market  for  localities  as  far  north  as  Logans- 
port.  The  comparative  statement  of  articles  transported  on 
the  canal  tells  a  story  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Evansville's 

^Indiana  Documentary  Journal,  i860,  p.  285. 

""Stockholders  of  the  Southern  Canal  Fund  that  are  delinquent  on 
the  fourth  assessment  are  requested  to  call  at  the  secretary  s  off  ice  today 
and  settle  the  amounts  without  further  delay,  and  those  who  do  not 
Comply  with  the  request,  suit  will  be  brought  against  them  in  the :  next 
term  of  the  common  pleas  court,  commencing  Monday  February  20,  i860. 
Evansville  Journal,  February  8,  i860. 
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canal  trade  from  1853  to  1859/'9  A  glance  at  the  figures  will 
readily  show  the  commodities  which  formed  the  basis  of  Evans- 
ville's trade  to  the  North  and  East.  The  arrivals  consisted 
largely  of  farm  products,  pig  iron,  and  building  materials.  The 
clearances  included  hardware,  groceries,  drygoods,  drugs, 
merchandise,  and  building  materials. 

By  taking  a  few  typical  articles  of  general  use  one  can  see 
how  far  north  along  the  canal  Evansville  controlled  the  trade. 
In  1858  the  stations  along  the  canal  south  of  Covington  sent 
their  flour  to  Evansville,  which  fact  can  be  determined  by  total- 
ing the  clearances  of  flour  from  all  the  canal  stations  from 
Covington  to  Evansville.  The  total  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
arrivals  of  flour  in  Evansville  for  the  same  year.  This  can 
be  checked  by  totaling  the  clearances  in  the  same  commodity 
from  Covington  northward  to  Toledo  and  comparing  them 
with  the  arrivals  at  Toledo.  If  the  total  clearances  of  stations 
south  of  Covington  are  equal  to  the  arrivals  at  Evansville,  and 
if  the  total  clearances  from  Covington  northward  equal  the 
arrivals  at  Toledo,  one  may  then  conclude  with  reasonable 
accuracy  that  the  flour  south  of  Covington  went  to  Evansville 
and  that  north  of  this  point  went  to  Toledo.  By  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  calculation  it  is  found  that  Evansville  drew  wheat,  corn, 
and  pork  from  as  far  north  as  Terre  Haute.  Coal,  however,  came 
from  the  region  of  Covington  from  1855  to  1859.  There  were 
no  shipments  of  coal  into  Evansville  over  the  canal  prior  to 
1855.  The  northern  limits  of  Evansville's  tobacco  market  are 
difficult  to  determine  to  a  certainty  but  they  probably  extended 
to  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette. 

Sugar,  coffee,  whiskey,  salt,  nails,  and  spikes  furnish 
good  examples  of  the  extent  of  Evansville's  export  trade  by 
canal.  In  1853  the  city's  trade  area  for  sugar  extended  as  far 
north  as  Worthington ;  during  the  years  1854  to  1857,  to  Cov- 
ington.    Terre  Haute  furnished  the  northern  limits  of  Evans- 


59Appendix,  Tables  IV  and  V.  These  are  tabulated  lists  of  articles 
which  arrived  at  (Table  IV)  and  of  those  which  cleared  (Table  V)  the 
port  of  Evansville  during  the  time  the  canal  was  in  operation  from 
Toledo  to  Evansville. 
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ville's  market  for  coffee  and  salt.  Beyond  this  point  the  coffee 
and  sugar  came  from  the  eastern  markets.  Evansville's  whiskey 
was  shipped  at  least  as  far  north  as  Covington.  The  market 
for  nails  and  spikes  varied  greatly  with  the  years.  From  1854 
to  1856  shipments  can  be  traced  as  far  north  as  Logansport.  In 
the  year  1857  and  1858  Evansville's  canal  station  registered  no 
clearances  in  this  commodity.  In  1859,  however,  when  canal 
shipping  was  very  uncertain  Evansville's  market  for  nails  and 
spikes  extended  no  farther  north  than  Worthington.  These 
few  typical  and  much  demanded  commodities  will  suffice  to 
show  the  scope  and  importance  of  Evansville's  trade  to  the 
northward  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  from  1853  to  1859. 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  the  canal  went  rapidly 
to  decay.  In  1861  the  section  of  sixty-five  miles  between  New- 
berry and  Pigeon  Creek  reservoir  was  closed  to  navigation. 
But  that  part,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  between  this  reservoir  and 
Evansville  was  held  intact  through  local  and  individual  efforts. 

The  commercial  situation  of  Evansville  on  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  hostilities  were  opening  with  the  South,  was 
critical.  At  this  time  its  canal  traffic  to  the  north  and  east  was 
virtually  destroyed.  Formerly  the  city  had  drawn  a  lucrative 
trade  from  the  Green,  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  war  this  trade  likewise  would 
be  destroyed.  The  impending  question  then  before  the  city  was, 
should  it  join  the  South  and  save  its  commerce,  as  many 
agitators  in  the  city  would  have  it  do,  or  remain  loyal,  fight  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  and  take  chances  on  recuperating  its  com- 
merce after  the  termination  of  the  war.  This  question  con- 
fronted the  city  from  November,  1860  until  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  April,  1861 — that  period  between  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  This  may 
be  rightly  termed  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  time  when  sentiment  was  divided  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  But  when  the  city  had  finally  taken  its  stand 
for  the  Union,  Southern  sentiment  was  repressed  and  rebel 
sympathizers  were  handled  with  severity. 

By   1861   the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville   Railroad  was 
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operating  trains  between  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  and  was 
largely  replacing  the  canal  as  an  avenue  of  trade.  At  Vincennes 
the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad  connected  with 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 
At  Terre  Haute  it  joined  with  the  Indianapolis  route  to  the 
east  and  the  Alton  and  St.  Louis  route  to  the  west.  Hence  the 
advantages  which  the  city  sought  from  the  canal  it  had  secured 
largely  through  the  railroads  which  had  proved  to  be  a  more 
efficient  system  of  transportation.60 

In  1865  the  city  began  to  fill  up  the  canal  at  the  street 
crossings.  The  filling  of  the  intermediate  portions  was  com- 
pleted two  years  later  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  to  the  owners  of  the 
land.61 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  most 
colossal  failures  in  the  history  of  canals.  It  was  projected 
over  a  distance  finally  of  four  hundred  sixty-nine  miles,  the 
longest  canal  in  the  United  States.  Viewing  the  situation  from 
a  modern  day  perspective,  it  appears  as  a  foolhardy  venture. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  canals,  in  spite  of  the  low  cost  of  labor 
and  material,  were  very  expensive.  Eastern  canals  cost  from 
$16,000  to  $23,000  per  mile;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  was 
figured  at  $60,000  per  mile  ;62  while  railroads  hardly  ever  ex- 
ceeded $15,000  per  mile  for  construction.  In  1836,  when 
Indiana  launched  her  system  of  internal  improvements,  its 
population  was  scarcely  five  hundred  thousand ;  large  tracts  of 
land  were  yet  held  by  the  federal  government  and  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  still  log-cabin  frontiersmen;  yet 
the  state  planned  an  internal  improvement  program  consisting 
of  a  railroad,  pikes,  and  canals  to  cost  $20,000,000  and  bonded 
itself  for  half  that  amount.  This  meant  a  twenty  dollar  debt 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state.  At  last  the  state 
reached  a  point  where  it  could  no  longer  stand  the  financial 


60Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
1867,  p.  43- 

61  Elliott,  A  History  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburgh  County,  p.  109. 

62Hulbert,  Archer  B.,  The  Great  American  Canals,  Vol.  I,  p.  161 
{Historic  Highways  of  America,  Vol.  XIII,  Cleveland,  1904). 
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pressure,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canal  was  unloaded  on  the  contractors  and  bond- 
holders for  half  the  cost — at  that  time  the  only  settlement  the 
creditors  could  obtain  from  the  bankrupt  state.  The  result 
was  that  the  purchasers,  finding  the  canal  a  heavy  liability, 
went  before  the  state  legislature  with  a  petition,  complaining  of 
their  unfortunate  bargain  and  claiming  that,  as  the  state  had 
granted  charters  to  the  railroads  parallel  to  the  canal,  the  con- 
struction of  which  had  carried  off  the  business  of  the  canal,  the 
contractors  and  bondholders  should  be  remunerated  for  their 
loss.  But  the  legislature  could  not  see  things  in  this  light.63 
The  fortunes  of  many  Evansville  people  were  sunk  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  make  the  canal  an  efficient  and  permanent 
avenue  of  transportation  between  the  Ohio-Mississippi  and 
Great  Lakes  systems.  The  speculators  who  had  bought  and 
built  in  the  city  with  the  expectation  that  the  canal  would 
ultimately  bring  them  huge  fortunes  through  increasing  the 
value  of  their  real  estate  and  bring  them  a  larger  volume  of 
business,  were  greatly  disappointed.  Thus  ended  the  brief  life 
of  that  part  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  from  Terre  Haute 
to  Evansville,  which  came  into  being  in  the  year  1853.  It  had 
proved  a  constant  liability  to  the  state,  and  later  to  the  bond- 
holders who  had  been  forced  to  accept  it.  The  canal  quietly 
perished  from  neglect,  mourned  by  none  but  its  creditors  and 
owners. 

THE  RAILROAD 

Shortly  after  the  incorporation  of  Evansville  as  a  city  in 
1847,  its  business  men  of  vision  saw  that  some  means  of  trans- 
portation leading  north  was  indispensable  to  the  city's  progress. 
The  "Mammoth"  internal  improvement  bill  of  1836  had 
promised  to  furnish  Evansville  with  canal  connections  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  eastern  cities,  but  the  construction  of  this  canal 
had  progressed  so  slowly  that  Evansville's  citizens  grew  im- 
patient and  started  a  movement  for  a  railroad. 


^Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  Vol.  XLII,  p.  54  (New  York,  i860). 
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In  March,  1849  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Vanderburg 
County  ordered  an  election  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
people  of  the  county  wished  to  subscribe  $100,000  worth  of 
stock  in  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  Railroad,  as  it  was  then 
called.  The  vote  stood  six  hundred  twenty- four  to  two  hundred 
eighty-eight  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  $100,000  of  stock  in  the 
enterprise.  In  June  the  county  auditor  bought  five  hundred 
shares,  and  fifteen  hundred  more  shares  were  to  be  bought  at 
a  later  date.  The  county  treasury  at  this  time  was  low,  so  the 
treasurer  had  to  negotiate  a  four  months  loan  for  $1020.50  at 
the  Evansville  Branch  Bank,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  go 
for  part  payment  on  the  five  hundred  shares  of  stock.  This 
amounted  to  little  more  than  two  dollars  per  share  down.  The 
county  raised  the  balance  by  issuing  $99,000  in  six  per  cent, 
bonds  during  the  month  of  December,  1849.  The  city  of  Evans- 
ville also  subscribed  $100,000  of  stock  to  the  proposed  railroad.64 

On  January  2,  1849  a  bill  of  the  state  legislature  was  ap- 
proved which  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  "Rail  Road 
from  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  connect  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rail  Road  at  or  near  Olney,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  via  Princeton,  Gibson  county,  Indiana,  and  Mount 
Carmel,  Illinois."65 

On  January  21,  1850  the  charter  of  the  Evansville  and 
Illinois  Railroad  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  intersection 
of  this  railroad  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  at 
Vincennes  instead  of  at  Olney.66 

Grading  and  construction  work  began  on  the  new  road  in 
1850,  three  years  before  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  reached 
Evansville.  The  work  progressed  so  rapidly  that  two  years 
later  trains  were  running  between  Evansville  and  Princeton. 
The  story  is  told  that  a  great  throng  of  people  assembled  in 
Princeton  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  first  train,  which 
was  scheduled  to  arrive  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  engine  was 
completely  covered  with  flags.     Judge  Samuel  Hall,  president 


6*History  of  Vanderburgh  County,  pp.  77-78   (1889). 
G5Laws  of  Indiana  (local),  1848-49,  pp.  273-85. 
66Ibid.,  1849-50,  PP.  350-54- 
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of  the  company  and  builder  of  the  railroad,  made  a  speech  from 
the  tender  of  the  engine.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  present 
had  ever  seen  a  railroad  engine  before.67 

In  1852  the  company  decided  to  extend  the  road  to  Vin- 
cennes,  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles  from  Evansville,  and  be- 
yond that  to  Terre  Haute  and  Crawfordsville.68  At  Vincennes 
the  Evansville  and  Illinois  Railroad  connected  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  a  trunk  line  from  Cincinnati  to  St. 
Louis.69  In  December,  1854  trains  were  running  between  Terre 
Haute  and  Evansville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  nine  miles.  At 
Terre  Haute,  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  Railroad  joined  with 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  to  the  east  and 
with  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  to  the  west. 
By  means  of  the  Evansville  and  Illinois — the  name  of  which 
had  been  changed  to  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Rail- 
road— intersecting  these  great  east  and  west  trunk  lines,70 
Evansville  was  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the 
North  and  East  with  a  quite  noticeable  effect  upon  its  com- 
mercial growth.71 


67Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  729  (Indianapolis,  1918)  ; 
Stormont,  History  of  Gibson  County,  p.  103. 

680n  February  8,  185 1  the  legislature  passed  an  act  which  provided 
"That  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  Railroad  Company  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  survey,  locate  and  extend  said  rail- 
way from  Princeton,  in  Gibson  county,  to  Indianapolis,  in  Marion 
county."    Laws  of  Indiana  (local)   1851,  pp.  535-38. 

69The  building  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  was  authorized 
by  the  Indiana  Legislature  February  14,  1848,  was  begun  in  185 1,  and 
completed  in  1858.  This  railroad  is  now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  system. 

70Stormont,  History  of  Gibson  County,  pp.  103-4. 

71On  March  4,  1853  the  Indiana  Legislature  passed  an  act  containing 
the  following  provision,  whereas,  "the  several  companies  organized  under 
the  'act  to  incorporate  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  railroad  company,'  have 
consolidated  their  charters  and  have  become  one  company,  subject  to  the 
liabilities  and  privileges  of  the  said  several  charters,  and  in  and  by  their 
act  of  consolidation  have  adopted  the  name  of  Evansville  and  Illinois 
Railroad  Company  as  their  corporate  name.  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted 
.  .  .  that  the  corporate  name  and  style  of  said  company,  as  adopted  in 
the  act  consolidating  said  several  companies,  is  hereby  changed,  and 
henceforth  the  said  company  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad  Company."  Laws  of  Indiana, 
1853,  p.  in. 
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In  April,  1860  the  citizens  of  Evansville  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute $10,000  of  the  $20,000  needed  to  insure  the  extension 
of  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad  to  Attica  where 
it  would  form  a  junction  with  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western 
Railroad.  This  system,  when  completed,  would  connect  Evans- 
ville with  the  Great  Lakes  and  eastern  cities  by  a  more  efficient 
means  of  transportation  than  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.72 
This  railroad  would  also  tend  to  divert  the  southbound  freight 
from  St.  Louis  to  Evansville.  The  project  to  extend  the  rail- 
road to  Attica  at  this  time  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad  was  financially 
successful.  Two  passenger  trains  and  as  many  freight  trains  as 
needed  to  handle  the  traffic  were  run  daily.  All  trains  made 
direct  connection  with  the  intersecting  roads  at  Vincennes  and 
Terre  Haute.  The  service  on  this  railroad  was  so  superior  to  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  that  business  gradually  shifted  from  the 
canal  to  the  railroad.  It  is  contended  today  by  the  great  railroad 
corporations  of  our  country  that  if  one  takes  everything  into 
account,  he  will  find  that  the  railroad  is  a  more  economical 
means  of  transportation  than  the  canal.73 

72 Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
1867,  p.  143. 

73The  Erie  Canal,  although  considered  the  most  efficient  of  our 
canals,  is  more  expensive  than  railroads,  for  in  1909  the  cost  of  the 
Erie  Canal  to  the  state  of  New  York  was  $672,105;  the  estimate  of 
traffic  carried  this  year  was  435,000,000  ton  miles;  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance to  the  state  was,  per  ton  mile   J  .55  mills. 

Charges  by  boatman  per  ton  mile   2.00  mills. 

Apportionment  of  the  aggregate  annual  cost  of  capital  to  the 

ton  mileage    506  mills. 

Total  cost  of  Canal  per  ton  mile  of  traffic  8.61  mills. 

In  the  same  year  the  average  cost  of  freight  over  the  railroads  was 
as  follows : — New  York  Central,  6.2  mills  per  ton  mile ;  Erie,  6.1 ; 
Lackawanna  7.4;  Lehigh,  6.4.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  Canal  costs 
exceed  those  of  the  railroads  by  from  16  to  40  per  cent.  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics,  The  Cost  of  Transportation  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  By 
Rail,  Bulletin  No.  21   (Washington,  191 1). 
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Each  successive  year  of  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville 
Railroad  marked  a  gradual  growth  of  trade  with  the  North.7* 
The  following  figures  will  show  the  extent  of  tobacco  ship- 
ments to  Evansville  over  the  railroad : 

In  1857    200  hogsheads 

1858   1,500  hogsheads 

1859    3,200  hogsheads 

i860   7,000  hogsheads 

1867     33,656  hogsheads 

The  increasing  annual  receipts  of  tobacco  is  a  fair  criterion 
whereby  one  may  judge  the  growing  importance  of  this  rail- 
road to  the  business  of  Evansville. 

The  importance  of  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Rail- 
road, on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  in  saving  the  "pocket"  district 
of  Indiana  for  the  Union,  is  difficult  to  determine.  Services  on 
the  lower  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  had  declined  until  it  could  be 
used  for  shipments  to  local  points  only;  markets  to  the  South 
were  entirely  destroyed  and  traffic  on  the  rivers  was  extremely 
hazardous.  The  only  hope  of  trade  at  this  time  was  with  the 
North  and  East,  and  to  these  points  the  railroad  furnished  the 
means  of  transportation. 

In  the  early  fifties  there  was  much  agitation  on  the  part 
of  certain  influential  citizens  of  Evansville  and  Indianapolis 
for  a  direct  railroad  connecting  the  two  cities.  Out  of  this 
agitation,  in  1854,  there  grew  a  company  with  Oliver  H.  Smith, 
of  Indianapolis,  president  and  Willard  Carpenter,  of  Evansville, 
vice-president  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Carpenter  hoped  by 
means  of  the  "Straight  Line"  Railroad  to  connect  Indianapolis 
with  Evansville,  which  would  be  in  turn  connected  with  the 
South  by  means  of  the  Henderson  and  Nashville  Railroad,  the 
tracks  of  which  were  at  that  time  being  laid  in  Kentucky.  Work 
was  soon  started,  and  during  the  years  1855  and  1856  the  grading 

740n  March  5,  1877  the  name  of  the  Evansville  and  Crawsfordsville 
Railroad  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road by  an  act  of  the  Indiana  legislature.    Lazvs  of  Indiana,  1877,  p.  115. 

In  191 1  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  System  acquired 
control  of  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  and  the  Evansville 
Belt  Railroad.  S.  Clyde  Lacey,  "The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad  Company  Receivership,"  p.  6  (a  master's  thesis,  Indiana 
University). 
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was  completed  from  Evansville  to  Washington,  Indiana,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-five  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $475,000.  The  road  bed 
was  made  ready  for  the  rails.  These  were  not  available  in  the 
United  States  in  those  days ;  but  were  imported  from  England. 
Mr.  Carpenter  sailed  for  England  with  his  pockets  filled 
with  bonds,  expecting  no  trouble  in  securing  the  necessary  iron 
for  the  tracks.  He  made  purchases  at  the  Peabody  Bank  in 
London,  but  the  negotiation  fell  through  when  pamphlets  at- 
tacking the  proposed  railroad  and  its  promoters  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  parties  concerned.  These  had  been  circulated 
through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Ingle,  then  president  of  the 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad.  Carpenter  finally 
made  a  contract  with  Verse,  Perkins  &  Co.,  "agreeing  to  pay 
to  them  $12,000  of  mortgage  bonds  per  mile  upon  the  roadbed  ; 
$100,000  of  real  estate  bonds  and  $100,000  of  Evansville  city 
bonds  which  the  city  had  subscribed  but  had  not  delivered.  All 
except  the  city  bonds  he  had  with  him."75  Opponents  of  the 
project,  however,  prevented  the  council  from  issuing  and  de- 
livering the  bonds.  Carpenter's  credit  was  shattered ;  he  was 
unable  to  gain  public  confidence,  and  the  principal  result  of  the 
enterprise  was  the  loss  of  money  and  land  which  had  been 
subscribed,  much  of  it  by  small  property  owners.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out  on  a  sound 
basis  it  would  have  given  Evansville  communication  with  the 
region  to  the  northeast,  and  possibly  with  the  South,  which 
would  have  accelerated  its  commercial  growth. 

CHIEF  ARTICLES  OF  COMMERCE 

The  statement  of  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad 
receipts  in  Evansville  for  1860,  with  a  little  explanation,  will 
give  one  a  clear  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  railroad  to 
Evansville   as    a    receiving   center    for    northern    shipments.76 


^^Biographical  History  of  Eminent  and  Self-made  Men  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  Vol.  I,  p.  14,  First  Congressional  District  (Western  Bio- 
graphical Society,  Cincinnati,  1880).  This  gives  Mr.  Carpenter's  account 
of  the  affair. 

76See  Table  VI  in  the  Appendix. 
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Animals  listed  were  chiefly  cattle,  sheep,  mules,  and  horses; 
hogs  are  not  included.  Some  were  sold  on  the  Evansville 
market,  while  others  were  shipped  directly  by  steamboats  to  the 
markets  of  the  southern  states,  principally  to  New  Orleans. 
Beef  was  not  shipped  during  the  summer  months,  as  refrig- 
erator cars  were  not  yet  in  use. 

Coal  reached  Evansville  chiefly  via  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  from  points  not  far  distant  from  the  city.  In  1859,  the 
last  year  in  which  canal  statistics  are  available,  twenty-six 
thousand,  six  hundred  eight  bushels  of  coal  arrived  in  Evansville 
over  the  canal,  and  only  one  hundred  eighty-two  bushels  were 
shipped  out.  In  1860  thirty-eight  thousand  ninety  bushels  of 
coal  arrived  over  the  railroad,  which  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  bulk  of  Evansville's  earlier  coal  supply  came  in  over  the 
canal. 

Evansville  received  a  great  quantity  of  coffee  from  the 
eastern  markets  via  the  trunk  lines  which  intersected  the  Evans- 
ville and  Crawfordsville  Railroad.  There  was  never  a  notice- 
able tendency  to  ship  coffee  over  the  canal  from  Toledo  to 
Evansville.  During  the  seven  years  from  1853  to  1859  only 
eleven  hundred  ten  sacks  of  coffee  arrived  at  Evansville  via  the 
canal,  whereas  in  the  year  1860  alone,  two  thousand  forty-three 
sacks  came  in  over  the  railroad.  Evansville  was  the  distributing 
center  for  coffee  throughout  the  Green  River  valley  and  the 
"pocket"  district  of  Indiana.  The  position  of  Evansville  as  a 
distributing  center  for  coffee  in  southern  Indiana  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  Table  V,  "Canal  Clearances,"  in  the  Appendix. 

Perhaps  1860  was  the  greatest  year  for  Evansville's  wheat 
market.  Big  shipments  of  wheat  and  corn  arrived  during  this 
year.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  war  and  the  loss  of  New 
Orleans  market  the  farmers  of  the  Wabash  and  White  river 
valleys  began  to  ship  to  the  eastern  markets  via  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad.     Evansville's  milling  industry  suffered. 

Before  the  war  Evansville  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  corn  markets  of  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  corn 
from  the  valleys  of  White,  lower  Wabash,  and  Green  rivers  was 
shipped  to  Evansville,  which  in  turn  served  as  a  distributing 
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center  of  corn  to  the  southern  markets,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  New  Orleans.  In  1857  Evansville  exported  two 
hundred  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  eighty-six  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  South.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  nearly  destroyed 
this  corn  trade,  but  the  government  gave  temporary  relief  by 
establishing  a  quartermaster's  department  in  the  city  to  feed 
the  army.  This  took  a  large  quantity  of  corn.  From  1857  to 
1867  Evansville's  corn  trade  increased  ninefold  and  her  ex- 
ports became  the  greatest  of  any  point  on  the  Ohio  River  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  following  exports  :77 

From  Louisville  1857  to  1867  561,310  bushels 

From  Cincinnati  1857  to  1867  .    I3S,H9  bushels 

From  Evansville  1857  to  1867  1,999,707  bushels 

The  average  prices  for  corn  from  1857  to  1867  were  :78 

1857  to  1858 $0.42      1862  to  1863 $0.53 

1859  to  i860 0.50      1863  to  1864 1.03 

1861  to  1862 0.31      1865  to  1866 0.54 

1866  to  1867 " $0.79 

During  the  Civil  War  the  drug  and  hardware  business  was 
greatly  stimulated.  In  1857,  $275,000  worth  of  business  was 
done  in  these  lines  as  compared  with  $721,207  in  1867.  Grocery 
business,  however,  suffered  severely  during  the  war  as  trade  in 
products  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice  from  the  South  was 
cut  off.  In  the  North  the  current  of  shipment  had  turned 
eastward  with  the  result  that  Evansville's  grocery  trade  was 
nearly  destroyed. 

The  success  of  Evansville  as  a  hay  market  was  based  largely 
upon  the  demand  of  the  southern  states.  This  demand  ceased 
with  the  opening  of  the  war  and  another  market  of  Evansville 
was  destroyed. 

A  small  number  of  hogs  arrived  in  Evansville  over  the  rail- 
road in  1860.  In  1859  no  live  hogs  were  shipped  to  the  city  via 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  city's  population  did  not  consume  pork  and  lard,  for  in 
1860  thirty-one  hundred  seventy- four  kegs  and  two  hundred 


"Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
1867,  P-  65. 
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eighty-four  barrels  of  lard ;  four  hundred  four  casks  and  forty- 
one  hundred  thirty-five  barrels  of  pork  arrived  in  Evansville 
over  the  railroad ;  twenty-five  hundred  twenty  barrels  of  pork 
and  four  hundred  seventy-one  barrels  of  lard  came  into  the  city 
from  Green  River  from  January  to  July,  1865.  In  January 
and  February,  1860  the  Wabash  River  packets  contributed  to 
the  city  twenty-four  hundred  seventy-five  barrels  of  pork  and 
five  hundred  seventeen  kegs  of  lard.  These  figures  explain 
the  source  of  Evansville's  pork  and  lard  supply.  Not  all  this 
supply  was  consumed  in  the  city ;  much  was  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  South.  By  examining  a  manifest  of  a  New 
Orleans  or  Memphis  bound  packet  one  sees  that  pork  and  lard 
constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  cargo. 

Potatoes  were  also  moving  southward.  A  study  of  the 
canal  statistics  for  the  years  in  which  they  are  available  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  thirty- five  hundred  thirty-eight  bushels  of 
potatoes  arrived  in  Evansville,  whereas  only  one  hundred  six 
bushels  cleared  for  the  northern  stations  and,  possibly,  these 
were  for  planting.  In  1860  the  local  market  received  eleven 
thousand  seventy-three  bushels  over  the  railroad ;  one  may  con- 
clude that  the  bulk  of  potatoes  arriving  was  consumed  in  the 
city,  since  very  few  large  shipments  are  found  going  south. 

Evansville  occupied  a  very  important  place  as  a  receiving 
and  distributing  center  for  salt  between  1850  and  1860.  Salt 
came  here  from  New  Orleans  by  steamer,  thence  northward 
over  the  railroad  and  canal.  During  the  seven  years  for  which 
canal  statistics  are  available,  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
twenty-one  barrels  of  salt  cleared  the  local  canal  port  and  were 
distributed  to  points  all  the  way  from  Evansville  to  Terre 
Haute.  Between  July,  1856  and  July,  1857  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  fourteen  barrels  of  salt  arrived  in  Evansville 
via  railroad,  steamboat,  and  canal. 

The  importance  of  Evansville  as  a  sugar  market  has  been 
discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.79     In  1859  forty-eight  tons  of 


79See  ante,  pp.  334-35- 
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sugar  were  distributed  to  canal  stations  between  Evansville 
and  Covington. 

The  fact  that  Evansville  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  tobacco 
raising  district  has  made  it  a  leading  tobacco  market.  The 
large  volume  of  tobacco  arriving  from  the  north  prior  to  1860 
came  over  the  canal  from  counties  adjacent  to  Vanderburg. 
Warrick  County,  perhaps,  raised  more  tobacco  than  all  the 
other  counties  of  Indiana  combined.  Green  River  valley  also 
contributed  a  large  quantity  of  this  commodity  to  the  local 
market. 

Evansville  always  occupied  a  unique  place  among  the 
distillery  and  brewery  centers  of  the  Middle  West.  As  early 
as  1836  F.  Kroener  and  Son  established  the  "Old  Brewery"  on 
Fulton  Avenue  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  In  1853  Cook 
and  Rice  erected  a  large  brewery,  which  was  later  enlarged  to 
approximately  four  times  its  original  size,  on  Seventh  Street, 
between  Main  and  Sycamore  Streets.  The  demand  for  the 
products  of  breweries  became  so  great  that  by  1867  there  were 
eleven  large  breweries  in  the  city,  turning  out  ale,  porter,  and 
beer,  each  doing  a  lucrative  business,  chiefly  in  the  markets  to 
the  South.  In  1867  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred 
ninety  barrels  of  beer  and  similar  beverages  were  manufactured 
by  the  local  breweries,  a  business  valued  at  $244,000.  No  beer 
or  ale  was  brought  into  the  city  from  an  outside  market.  A 
very  small  quantity  was  shipped  north  on  the  canal,  but  the 
major  output  of  the  local  breweries  was  distributed  to  the 
southern  markets  or  consumed  locally.80 

Evansville's  whiskey  market  was  by  no  means  small.  In 
1857  the  local  market  exported  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred 
seventy-one  barrels  of  whiskey.  This  was  five  times  the 
amount  exported  the  previous  year.81  In  1860  five  thousand 
four  hundred  fifty-two  barrels  of  spirits  were  shipped  into 
Evansville  over  the  railroad.  In  addition  to  this,  local  distilleries 
turned  out  large  quantities.     The  exact  liquor  sales  in  the  city 


80Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
1867,  p.  93. 
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can  not  be  ascertained  because  the  more  conservative  dealers  did 
not  report  their  sales.  The  city's  chief  markets  for  its  whiskey 
were  in  southern  Indiana,  in  southeastern  Illinois,  in  the  Green 
River  region,  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  Memphis. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  exports  of  1857  and  1867 
shows  the  chief  products  for  which  Evansville  was  the  receiving 
and  distributing  center  and  also  the  growth  and  decline  of  trade 
during  these  years  in  the  commodities  listed : 

Comparison  of  Evansville's  Exports  for  Years  1857  and  1867.g2 

1857  1867 

Corn    (bu.)    228,186 1, 999,70? 

Wheat  (bu.)    ,.  52,699 89,192 

Oats  (bu.)    59,3io 52,437 

Pork  (bbls.)    49,628 4,052 

Flour   (bbls.)    62,228 36,891 

Whiskey    (bbls.)    6,397 4,o6i 

Hay   (bales)    2,415 15,477 

Tobacco    (hhds.)    9,781 35,709 

Cotton  (bales)    0 44,504 

Salt  (bbls.)    58,814 92,927 

During  the  decade  1857  to  1867  Evansville  received  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  pork,  flour,  and  hay  from  the  lower  Wabash  and 
White  river  valleys  and  distributed  them  to  the  southern 
markets.  Salt  and  cotton  arrived  from  the  South  and  cleared 
for  the  northern  markets,  while  whiskey  and  manufactured 
tobacco  were  shipped  to  the  northern  and  southern  markets. 


TRADE  AND  POLITICS 

Evansville  was,  and  is,  the  political  as  well  as  the  commercial 
center  of  southwestern  Indiana,  or  "The  Pocket,"  as  it  is 
familiarly  known.  The  only  available  gauge  of  political  senti- 
ment in  the  city  for  the  years  covered  in  this  study  is  the 
tabulated  report  for  Vanderburg  County.  As  is  natural,  this 
vote  shows  strong  sympathy  with  the  Democratic  party  from  the 
moment  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party  gave  a  sectional  align- 
ment to  national  political  organizations,  but  the  extreme  pro- 


82Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Evansville  in 
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slavery  element  was  not  strong.  In  the  elections  of  1840,  1844, 
and  1848,  the  Whigs  carried  Vanderburg,  the  most  important 
county  in  "The  Pocket,"  but  in  the  election  of  1852,  as  else- 
where in  the  country,  there  were  evidences  of  decline  in  the  old 
Whig  party  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Whig 
strength  in  1840  was  unusual.  The  election  figures  of  1844 
and  1848  represent  more  nearly  the  normal  strength  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  county.  The  accompanying  figures  will  suffice 
to  show  the  number  of  voters  and  the  political  complexion  of 
Vanderburg  County  in  the  various  presidential  elections  from 
1840  to  1864 :83 

Year  Democrat  Whig  Republican  f Americans 

(Know-Noth  ings) 
tUnion 
1840  370  628 

1844  556  675 

1848  667  734 

1852  1,322  941 

1856  1,880  372  f84o 

i860  1,542   (Northern  Dem-  1,867  $302 

ocrats) 
183   (Southern  Dem- 
ocrats) 
1864  2,114  2,724 

Evansville  has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  hotly  contested 
election  than  that  of  1860.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  when  the 
news  reached  Spencer  County  that  Lincoln  had  been  made  the 
presidential  nominee  of  the  new  Republican  party,  excitement 
ran  high.  Long  a  resident  of  Spencer  County,  Lincoln  had 
many  friends  there  among  the  old  settlers  who  delighted  to 
meet  at  their  accustomed  rendezvous  and  tell  with  great  gusto 
of  the  many  times  they  had  seen  "Abe,"  barefooted  and  shabbily 
dressed,  wielding  his  axe  and  laying  siege  to  the  mighty  forest 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  brawny  young  arms.  The  old  flat- 
boatmen  claimed  association  with  "Abe"  in  trips  up  and  down 
the  river.  Evansville  was  the  scene  of  a  great  torchlight  parade 
on  the  night  following  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
nomination.84 


83History  of  Vanderburgh  County,  pp.  67-68   (1889), 
^Evansville  Journal,  May  24,  i860. 
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On  May  21,  I860  the  Republicans  met  at  the  courthouse  for 
the  joint  purpose  of  stirring  up  enthusiasm  and  perfecting  a 
working  organization.  At  this  gathering  many  short  and  rous- 
ing talks  were  given,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  John  W.  Foster, 
later  to  become  a  noted  diplomat,  introduced  three  resolutions 
that  were  adopted  unanimously : 

1.  Resolved:  That  we  candidly  approve  of  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 

2.  Resolved:  That  we  recognize  them  as  the  worthy  standard 
bearers  of  that  great  national  party  whose  aim  it  is  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment back  to  the  principles  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  to  drive 
from  power  the  corrupt  oligarchy  whose  extravagancies  and  misrule 
have  brought  the  national  treasury  to  poverty  and  prostituted  the  powers 
of  the  government  to  the  extension  of  the  curse  of  slavery. 

3.  Resolved:  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  the  op- 
position state  ticket  and  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  important  duties  of 
the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Indiana  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  government  and  a  return  to  economy  and 
honesty.85 

The  Democrats  contended  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  aboli- 
tionist and  that  his  election  to  the  presidency  would  mean  the 
immediate  freedom  of  the  slaves.  In  answer  to  this  contention, 
the  Evansville  Journal,  local  mouthpiece  of  the  Republican 
party,  spoke  in  defense  of  Lincoln  by  quoting  from  his  speech 
in  joint  debate  with  Douglas  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  August  21, 
1858: 

Before  proceeding  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the 
Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situation.  If 
slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them  they  would  not  now  introduce  it. 
If  it  did  now  exist  among  us  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up.86 

In  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Lincoln  further  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  noninterference: 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to  take 
it  back,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  right  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  m 
the  people  of  the  free  states  to  enter  into  slave  states  and  interfere  with 
the  question  of  slavery  at  all.  I  have  said  that  always ;  Judge  Douglas 
has  heard  me  say  it ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of  interfering 
with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I  know  it  is  unwarranted  by  anything  I  have 
intended,  and  I  believe  by  anything  I  have  ever  said.87 


85 Evansville  Journal,  May  22,  i860. 
™Ibid.,  May  31,  i860.  ^Ibid. 
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The  summer  and  fall  of  1860  brought  the  issues  of  the 
political  campaign  directly  before  the  people  and  public  interest 
rose  to  fever  heat  in  Evansville.  Throughout  the  nation  this 
campaign  was  regarded  as  more  important  than  any  through 
which  the  country  had  passed.  The  Democratic  party,  hope- 
lessly split  into  two  discordant  wings  over  the  slavery  issue, 
seemed  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  rising  Republican  party. 
Then  too,  if  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  winning  the 
election,  what  would  be  done  with  slavery?  This  was  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  people  in  the  South  who 
threatened  secession  if  the  Republicans  were  successful  at  the 
November  election. 

Lincoln  was  elected  and,  after  the  secession  movement 
started,  disloyal  sentiment  sprang  up  in  Evansville.  The  period 
from  November,  1860  until  April,  1861  might  be  termed  a  very 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  city.  It  was  a  time  when 
sentiment  was  divided  between  the  North  and  the  South.  When 
the  North  had  finally  taken  its  stand  for  the  Union,  however, 
Southern  sentiment  was  repressed  and  sympathizers  were 
handled  with  severity  in  Evansville. 

One  living  today  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  the  Evansville  people  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  years  preceding  the  struggle  they  had  looked  upon  the 
Southern  people  with  a  great  deal  of  friendly  feeling.  They 
had  carried  on  extensive  trade  with  those  areas  contiguous  to 
the  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  were  there- 
fore in  a  condition  to  understand  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  sentiment  prevailing  among  the  people  south  of  the  Ohio, 
whereas  most  of  the  people  who  lived  farther  away  in  the 
North  and  East,  being  removed  from  direct  contact  with  the 
South,  could  regard  its  pro-slavery  sentiment  and  disunion 
threats  only  with  a  spirit  of  animosity. 

During  the  struggle  Evansville  contributed  many  soldiers 
to  the  Union  cause.  Her  men  were  represented  in  twenty-six 
different  regiments ;  colored  troops  were  organized,  and  a  com- 
pany of  home  guards,  consisting  of  men  too  old  for  military 
service,  drilled  in  Sunset  Park  and  held  themselves  in  readiness 
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to  repel  any  attack  upon  the  city.  One  evening  the  report  came 
to  the  city  that  General  John  Morgan,  the  Southern  raider,  was 
maneuvering  across  the  river  from  Newburg  and  contemplating 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Evansville.  The  valuables  of  the 
city  were  carefully  hidden,  and  the  home  guard  went  into  camp 
keeping  a  careful  vigil  until  morning.  A  few  days  later  it  was 
reported  that   Morgan  was  moving  towards   Cincinnati.88 

A  colleague  of  Morgan's,  General  Adam  Johnson,  captured 
Newburg,  near  Evansville,  on  July  18,  1862.  He  crossed  the 
Ohio  in  skiffs  and  ferry  boats,  captured  the  peaceful  little 
town,  including  hospitals  and  military  stores,  and  withdrew 
without  firing  a  shot.  While  there,  General  Johnson  informed 
the  populace  that  a  battery  had  been  planted  on  the  Kentucky 
shore  preparatory  to  shelling  the  town  should  it  offer  resistance. 
But  whatever  artillery  there  was  on  the  Kentucky  side  proved 
both  harmless  and  unnecessary,  for  the  inhabitants  not  only 
offered  no  resistance,  but  many  left  town  with  their  valuables. 
Soon  the  report  of  Newburg's  predicament  reached  Evansville 
and  reinforcements  were  immediately  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
town,  but  nothing  of  consequence  came  from  either  of  these 
expeditions  except  the  destruction  of  the  boats  in  which  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  river  and  the  shooting  of  two  citizens 
charged  with  being  rebel  sympathizers.  The  London  Times,  in 
commenting  upon  the  attempted  northern  invasion  by  Generals 
Morgan  and  Johnson,  reported  the  capture  of  "the  great  tobacco 
port  of  Henderson,  Kentucky,"  and  of  Newburg,  "an  important 
town  north  of  the  Ohio  River"  adding  that  this  news  immedi- 
ately had  a  "bullish"  effect  upon  the  price  of  tobacco  in 
England.89 

During  the  war  a  camp  in  Blackford's  Grove  near  Evans- 
ville was  established  as  a  station  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
and  destitute.    This  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Elliott,  trustee  of 


88Gilbert,  History  of  Evansville  and  Vanderburg  County,  Vol.  I, 
p.  278. 

89Raleigh,  Mrs.  Eldora  Minor,  "The  Early  Days  of  Newburgh 
On-The-Ohio,"  in  Proceedings  of  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical 
Society,  pp.  29-30  {Bulletin  No.  18,  Indiana  Historical  Commission,  In- 
dianapolis, October,  1923). 
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Pigeon  Creek  Township.  Many  times  there  were  as  many  as 
two  hundred  fifty  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  camp  who 
were  provided  with  food  and  clothing  by  the  people  of  Vander- 
burg  County.  Two  hundred  loads  of  cordwood  were  brought 
in  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  stored  in  Seventh  Street 
Park  for  the  use  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  front.  Steamboat  loads  of  wounded  and  half- 
starved  prisoners  were  brought  to  Evansville  via  Green  River 
and  sent  on  to  the  northern  hospitals  and  prisons.  The  wounded 
from  both  sides  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Shiloh  were  brought 
to  Evansville  for  hospital  service.  It  was  then  that  Evansville 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  war  with  all  its 
mangling  and  destruction  of  human  life.90 

In  view  of  the  close  connection  of  Evansville  with  the  South 
in  trade,  in  kinship,  and  in  social  intercourse,  the  question  of 
her  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause  demands  consideration.  A  study 
of  contemporary  sources  shows  that  she  aligned  herself  emphat- 
ically with  her  own  state  and  the  national  government.  Whether 
the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  strength  of  her  economic 
and  social  ties  with  the  North  or  in  the  prevalence  of  political 
sentiment  for  national  unity  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine accurately.  Doubtless  both  elements  contributed 
strongly  to  her  attitude.  At  any  rate,  the  following  lines  of 
evidence  seem  conclusive: 

First,  statistics  of  enlistment.  These  will  show  that  the 
number  of  enlisted  soldiers  and  volunteers  from  "The  Pocket" 
region  was  as  large  in  proportion  to  its  population  as  from  any- 
where else  in  Indiana.91 

Second,  draft  resistance.  This  was  found  to  be  no  greater 
than  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Third,  the  number  and  loyalty  of  the  home  guard.  This 
organization  was  composed,  as  heretofore  stated,  of  men  who 
were  too  old  for  active  service.  When  the  safety  of  the  city  was 
threatened,  these  men  responded  to  the  call. 


90Gilbert,   History  of  Evansville   and   Vanderburg   County,  Vol.   I, 
p.  279. 

91Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  yyy. 
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Fourth,  acts  of  treasonable  violence.  To  be  sure  some  of 
these  acts  were  in  evidence,  but  similar  acts  were  committed  in 
other  localities  over  the  state. 

Fifth,  the  Southern  raiders,  Johnson,  Hines,  and  Morgan, 
failed  to  find  sympathy  in  the  Evansville  district  and  moved 
up  the  river  towards  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  where  they  hoped 
to  find  people  in  a  more  receptive  mood. 

Sixth,  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  were  not  only  no 
more  numerous  here  than  in  other  places  of  Indiana,  but  did 
not  even  have  a  chapter  here. 

If  one  refers  to  the  Indiana  roster  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  he  will  find  proof  of  the  statement  that  no  marked 
disloyalty  existed  in  Evansville  and  the  immediately  surround- 
ing area  during  the  war.  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
organized  by  Dr.  George  Bickey,  professor  of  medicine  in  Cin- 
cinnati, spread  rapidly  through  the  North  Central  States.  The 
rosters  of  the  several  states  show  the  membership  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Michigan,  20,000;  Ohio,  40,000;  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
100,000  each;  Indiana  (leading  all  the  states),  125,000.  One 
can  readily  see  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  sympathy  with 
the  South  was  very  common  throughout  much  of  the  state  of 
Indiana.  The  following  figures  will  give  a  clear  idea  as  to 
where  the  branches  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  existed 
in  the  state  :92 

County  Members  Branches 

Grant    201  6 

Clay    194  3 

Harrison    615  n 

Washington    1,100  10 

Vigo   500  5 

Brown    322  4 

Fountain    373  IO 

Sullivan   600  10 

Marion    75  1 

Parke 533  7 

Vermilion    135  3 

Other  chapters  were  established  in  the  counties  of  Jennings, 
Martin,  Daviess,  and  Orange,  but  no  full  reports  from  them 


'.):! 


Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  II,  pp.  792-93- 
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were  available.  Despite  the  large  membership  of  this  society 
in  Indiana,  it  was  poorly  organized  and  therefore  ineffective.93 

Normally  and  quite  naturally,  one  finds  most  of  the  criticism 
of  the  current  administration  in  state  and  nation  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  opposition  party  is  strongest.  In 
the  southern  counties  of  Indiana  there  were  more  pro-slavery 
Democrats  than  farther  north,  people  who  had  migrated  from 
across  the  river  and  many  of  whom  brought  their  pro-slavery 
sentiments  with  them.  However,  the  true  Jacksonian  Dem- 
ocrats remained  strong  for  the  Union.  The  Southern  Indiana 
towns  lost  their  commercial  advantages  that  depended  on  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War.  Cannelton,  to  take  a  notable 
instance,  through  its  lucrative  stone  trade  with  the  South,  was 
said,  in  January,  1861,  to  be  more  closely  associated  with  the 
South  than  it  was  with  the  North.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
draft  of  1862  came,  it  took  not  a  single  man,  as  the  county's 
quota    had    already    been    filled    by    voluntary    enlistments.94 

The  presence  in  these  towns  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
element  whose  political  principles  and  affiliations  were  those  of 
the  Democratic  party  did  not  in  any  marked  degree  affect  the 
alignment  nor  the  participation  of  their  citizens  in  the  Civil  War. 


93Fesler,  Mayo,  "Secret  Political  Societies  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War,"  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3,  p.  214 
(September,  1918). 

94Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  777n. 


APPENDIX 

TABLE  I 

Steamboat  Arrivals  from  January,  186],  to  December,  1867.1 
The   ''arrivals"   include   but  one   landing   of  packets  per   week   only. 

18fi1  No.  of           Passed  with-  In  gov't 

lool  arrivals            out  stopping  service 

January  14-31  113  9 

February    228  40 

March  247  51 

April    119  42 

May   98  25 

June    78  13 

July   86  2 

August    102  ....                       6 

September  76 

October    84  2 

November    133  2 

December    129  13 

Total  for  1861 1493  199                       6 

1862 

January    Ill  5 

February    98  5 

March  97  25                     .... 

April   141  40 

May  234  39 

June    221  35 

July  178  28 

August    147  15 

September  70  3 

October    40 

November    48  6 

December    129  26 

Total  for  1862 1514  227 

1863 

January    93 

February    78  43                   151 

March  117  36                   123 

April   94  27                    86 

May  185  34                  148 

June    165  17 

July 127  11                   131 

August 123  13 

September  114  5                     33 

October    107  3                     32 

November    131  18                     74 

December    161  43                  123 

Total  for  1863 1495  250                 ~90l 

1  Foster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of   Trade  for  Evansville  in   1867    n     tn 

See  ante  in  section  "The  Early  Packet  Lines,"   p.  332.        vansvme  tn  W,  P-    59- 
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TABLE  I — Steamboat  Arrivals  (Continued) 


No.   of 

1864  arrivals 

January    59 

February    104 

March   270 

April   262 

May  272 

June    221 

July  137 

August    110 

September  139 

October    163 

November    195 

December    172 

Total  for  1864 2104 

1865 

January    132 

February    183 

March   269 

April    323 

May  276 

June    184 

July  202 

August    213 

September  192 

October    169 

November    189 

December    240 

Total  for  1865 2572 

1866 

January    244 

February    229 

March   258 

April   242 

May  232 

June    224 

July  186 

August    152 

September     151 

October    189 

November    190 

December  210 

Total  for  1866 2097 


Passed  with- 

In gov't 

out  stopping 

service 

5 

22 

20 

38 

46 

18 

60 

12 

38 

33 

4 

31 

5 

84 

13 

90 

26 

42 

36 

24 

47 

62 

300 


332 


38 
20 

43 

30 
16 
20 
13 
13 
33 
30 
33 

222 


456 


35 

69 

33 

59 

45 

55 

70 

30 

59 

44 

18 

50 

19 

10 

15 

3 

7 

2 

13 

5 

18 

6 

333 
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TABLE  I— Steamboat  Arrivals   (Continued) 


1SR7  No>    of 

18b<  arrivals 

January    59 

February    209 

March  235 

April   264 

May  304 

June    264 

July  196 

August    179 

September  130 

October    94 

November    163 

December  

Total  for  1867 2097 


Passed  with- 

In gov't 

out  stopping 

service 

3 

17 

26 

48 

52 

43 

11 

"2 

2 

8 

212 


TABLE  II 

Steamboat  Construction  on  the  Western  Eivers  from  1855  to  1870.2 


Date 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


Pittsburgh 

No.     Tonnage 

10,059.35 

12,329.57 

12,929.35 

9,541.13 

4,199.21 

10,811.01 

9,558.35 

3,174.40 

12,075.72 

17,194.03 

15,845.06 

15,921.70 

9,511.39 

4,728.33 

5,843.88 

9,881.95 


Cincinnati 


Louisville 


51 

60 
70 
53 

29 
69 
47 
25 
57 
S6 
66 
63 
27 
20 
18 
26 


No. 

19 

28 

33 

20 

17 

30 

31 

4 
35 
55 
51 
40 
13 

9 

6 
19 


Tonnage 

5,670.93 

8,427.51 

9,469.87 

5,646.54 

3,703.46 

5,201.49 

4,327.86 

436.84 

5,708.11 

12,691.30 

15,925.44 

14,389.38 

4,575.79 

1>243.19 

3,460.90 

6,841.35 


No. 
27 
18 
28 
28 
19 
29 
33 
3 
22 
15 
30 
21 
20 
21 
10 
28 


Tonnage 
9,402.77 
5,042.22 
8,462.46 
8,302.74 
3,702.47 
8*631.78 
9,717.29 
1,042.32 
5,920.31 
5,530.05 
6,924.76 
7,470.23 
6,834.28 
7,582.63 
3,267.54 
12,138.90 


Western  Rivers 
No.  Tonnage 
116  30,926.03 
32,632.65 
37,080.30 
31,481.40 
13,838.52 
32,432.03 
30,459.57 
6,653.34 
21,721.76 
44,656.06 
50,081.84 
46,755.49 
18,551.74 
20,742.46 
21,022.75 
35,506.15 


138 

163 

127 

85 

162 

146 

49 

118 

206 

187 

153 

63 

93 

79 

116 


ju--  2^.urdy'  T-  C"  "Report  on  Steam  Navigation  in  the  United  States"  n  14 
M^efaneousDocu menisof  the  House  of  Representatives,  2  session,'^  Congest: 
Vol.  XIII,  Part  4  (Washington,  1883).  See  ante  in  section,  "The  Early  Packet 
Lines,"  pp.  33off.;   see  also  p.  340.  y   jrdCKet 
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